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“ Once again tlje pine-tree sung : 

‘ Speak not thy speech my boughs among 
Put off thy years, wash in the breeze 5 
My hours are peaceful centuries/ ’’ 
Emerson, 


The refreshing and 
hygienic influence of 
the Pines is felt in 
every home where 


is used. Pure, unique 
in its combination of 
properties, lather¬ 
ing luxuriously and 
cleansing perfectly, 
this soap is invaluable 
for Toilet, Nursery and 
Shampooing purposes 
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A CENTURY’S PROGRESS IN HP:ALTH REFORM. 

BY J. H. KELLOGG^ M. D. 


I N the early years of the last cen¬ 
tury, a small body of earnest souls, 
seeking an atmosphere of religious and 
social freedom, under the leadership of 
Rev. William Metcalf, came to this 
country from the vicinity of Manchester, 
England, and settled in Philadelphia. 
These sturdy pioneers of the cause of 
emancipation from the thraldom of es¬ 
tablished opinion, brought with them 
the foundation principles of the health- 
reform movement which has since as¬ 
sumed so great proportions, and spread 
to all parts of the world. 

In England they had stood for years 
under the teachings of a scholarly and 
thoughtful clcrg>Tnan, who, through 
reading, research, and experiment, had 
reached the conclusion that animal flesh 
was never intended — at least away back 
in the beginning of things — to be em¬ 
ployed as an article of food; that it is 
not good for man’s present comfort and 
well-being; that its use is not conducive 
to the prolongation of life. These high- 
minded men were so thoroughly per¬ 
suaded of the correctness of this thought, 
and of its far-reaching significance in 
relation to human health and happiness, 
that they organized a church, in which 
abstinence ffom flesh eating was made 
one of the essential articles of the creed. 
It is gratifying to notice that this church 
still exists in the city of Brotherly 
Love,” and that regular weekly services 


are held, under the leadership of the 
Rev. Henry S. Clubb. 

Through the efforts of these earnest 
thinkers, and perhaps through other 
channels also, men and women here and 
tliere, about the country, began to think 
more about their way of living, and its 
after consequences. 

In 1830, Sylvester Graham became 
acquainted with Mr. Metcalf and his 
work, and began at once to investigate 
from a scientific standpoint the mode of 
life adopted by his Bible Christian 
friends. The result was that he identi¬ 
fied himself with their work, lecturing 
and writing upon temperance, vege¬ 
tarianism, and kindred subjects. In 
consequence of this, Graham boarding 
houses were opened in New York, Bos¬ 
ton, and elsewhere. 

So successful was he in this movement 
that his name has been peculiarly im¬ 
mortalized. “ Graham bread ” is now 
to be found upon every hotel menu, and 
is a household word. It may be obtained 
in almost any bakeshop in the United 
States and England, and is equally com¬ 
mon in all German-speaking countries on 
the continent of Europe. 

About 1831, Joseph Bates gave up 
ihe use of tea and coffee in the belief 
that they were poisonous and stimulat¬ 
ing in their effects. As far as we know, 
he was the first to advocate reform in 
this particular. He was soon re-en- 
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forced, however, by Sylvester Graham, 
who, in his lecture on “ The Science of 
Human Life,'’ spoke wcvy strongly 
against both tea and cofiPee. Mr. Gra* 
ham’s fellow-workers shared his views 
on the subject, and so the reform spread. 
People awakened to the deleterious ef¬ 
fects of these beverages, and substitutes 
for them began to appear on the market. 

Dr. William Alcott became identified 
with the movement soon after Mr. Gra¬ 
ham. and in 1835 began the publication 
of a monthly periodical, called Moral 
Reform, which was succeeded by The 
Library of Health, 

Later, Dr. R. T. Trail and other men 
raised the banner of reform, and with 
voice and pen began to cry out against 
the prevailing customs of the age in diet, 
<lress, and other perverted habits which 
had fastened themselves upon modern 
life. Ripley, Emerson, Thoreau, the 
Alcotts, Dana, Hawthorne, Horace 
Greeley, Margaret Fuller, and scores of 
others less known in the literary and 
thinking world of the United States, 
joined the movement, and added their 
voices to the general demand for a radi¬ 
cal revolution in habits of life. 

The Brook Farm experiment was a 
long step toward simple living. Rev. 
George Ripley, a Unitarian clergyman 
of saintly life, fine scholarship, and high 
culture, was the soul of this enterprise. 

The purpose of the movement is thus 
indicated by the founder himself: “ To 
insure a more natural union between 
intellectual and manual labor than now 
exists; to combine the thinker and the 
worker, as far as possible, in the same 
individual; to guarantee the highest 
mental freedom, by providing all with 
labor adapted to their tastes and talents, 
and securing to them the fruits of their 
industry; to do away with the necessity 
of menial services by opening the bene¬ 


fits of education and the profits of labor 
to all: and thus to prepare a society of 
liberal, intelligent, and cultivated per¬ 
sons, whose relations to one another 
would permit a more wholesome and 
simple life tlian can be led amidst the 
pressure of our competitive institutions.*’ 

The work of the associates was care¬ 
fully organized.each having his place and 
share,— enough for health and cheerful 
ness, but not enough to check the intellec¬ 
tual and the spiritual culture which con¬ 
stituted the supreme end sought. 

Dr. Codman says, I have been re¬ 
quested to give my personal testimony as 
to the effect of a vegetarian diet adopted 
by some at Brook h'arm, I willingly do 
so. For two or three years the farmers, 
mechanics, and others worked side by 
side, and no one could conscientiously say 
that in ability to work in any field of 
labor, physical or mental, the vegetarians 
were outworked by their companions. 
Their health was fully maintained, and 
their mental cheerfulness was surpassed 
by none.” 

Tn dress, likewise, there was great 
simplicity. Many of the women wore 
short skirts and knickerbockers for their 
work, and when it was over, attired 
themselves in the simplest styles of the 
period. The men, for labor, wore a 
blouse of blue or brown. Except in the 
” company rooms ” there were no cur¬ 
tains or carpets. 

One of the participants in the Brook- 
Farm experiment pays this tribute to its 
life: ” The influence of the fine, mag¬ 
nanimous living there must have carried 
ble.ssings to all parts of our land as its 
members scattered.” 

In 1849 Mrs. Amelia Bloomer first ap¬ 
peared in the divided skirt, which has 
since been Icnown as the Bloomer cos¬ 
tume. When Mrs. Bloomer started upon 
her crusade against the dresses worn bv 
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women, it must be remembered that 
hoop skirts, so large around that a 
woman could scarcely turn in a room, 
and corsets so tight that it was almost 
impossible to breathe, were the prevailing 
fashion. Mrs. Bloomer rebelled, and 
designed a garment that consisted of 
pantalettes to the ankles, over which was 
worn a short skirt. 

Horace Greeley, who conscientiously 
fought all woman’s-rights movements 

— for they seemed to him unwomanly 

— describes the Bloomer costume 
thus: — 

“ It was an attempt to substitute for 
the cumbrous, inconvenient, inelegant, 
and in many other respects objectionable, 
dress, which then and has since pre¬ 
vailed, one of light, graceful, and con¬ 
venient character.” 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. 
Anthony, Lucy Stone, Charlotte B. Wil¬ 
bur, and other women whose names are 
equally well known, adopted Mrs. 
Bloomer's costume, and wore it con¬ 
scientiously for several years, or until 
public opinion compelled them to lay it 
aside. 

In 1856, Ferdinand Schumacher es¬ 
tablished the first oatmeal factory. It 
had a capacity of about ten barrels a 
day. His friends wanied him that 

while oats were good enough for 
horses, he could never get the Yankees 
to eat them,” but somehow the Yankees 
took to the oats, and Mr. Schumacher 
was soon able to double the capacity of 
his mill. During the next ten years he 
found it necessary to build much more 
extensive mills, and added an elevator 
and a pearled-barley mill. In order to 
supply the demand for Graham flour and 
cracked wheat, or farina, a large flouring 
mill was purchased and run in connec¬ 
tion with the oatmeal mill. And then 
came another large oatmeal mill. The 


history of this industry is one of constant 
growth, until at the present time it is 
estimated that the mills owned by the 
American Cereal Company, whose prin¬ 
cipal trademark is “ Quaker Oats,” have 
a daily output of twelve thousand bar¬ 
rels, while the Northwestern Oatmeal 
Combine orobably manufactures ten 
thousand 1 .n ’•els daily, making twenty- 
two thous m I barrels of oatmeal from 
these twc. companies alone. When we 
have add-.d to this the scores of other 
cereal foods that are being manufactured 
all over the country: Pettijohn’s Break¬ 
fast Food, Vitos, Cream of Wheat, 
Granose Flakes, Granut, Granola, and 
other cereal foods put out by the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium Health Food Com¬ 
pany ; the nut foods manufactured by the 
Sanitas Nut Food Company; and the 
Malta-Vita, and other cereal foods 
manufactured by Battle Creek's twenty- 
three other health food companies, there 
is surely no reason why the strictest 
vegetarian should not have pure, whole¬ 
some food in abundance, and without 
extra effort. 

More than twenty-five years ago, the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium began to manu¬ 
facture cereal substitutes for coffee in a 
very small way, but the business has 
grown to a product of many tons daily. 
Other firms have engaged in the same 
enterprise. It has come to be, in fact, a 
business which affords employment for 
hundreds of people and numerous ex¬ 
tensive factories in different parts of the 
United States. 

In 1864 a dress-re form movement 
started in connection with the Rattle 
Creek Sanitarium. The first attempts 
were drastic and thoroughgoing, and 
perhaps laid more stress than was neces¬ 
sary upon the length of the dress, but 
the idea was right: the principle was 
sound and true, .nnd it has survived all 
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the ridicule heaped upon it. The essen¬ 
tial features looking to perfect freedom 
of bodily movement, and equable cloth¬ 
ing, have developed into a most complete 
and perfect artistic dress system. 

Ten years later a series of lectures was 
delivered in Boston on the subject of 
dress, the purpose of which, as stated by 
the committee that had it in charge, was, 
to arouse women to a knowledge of 
physical laws, to show them how their 
dress defies these laws, and what dif¬ 
ferent gannents they should adopt.*’ 
Nearly all of these lectures were de¬ 
livered by women physicians of recog¬ 
nized ability and position, and they did 
much to break do\vn the prejudice which 
existed against reformed dress. 

In the early days of the last century, 
Priessnitz was astonishing the world by 
cures wrought at Graefenburg, in 
Austria Silesia, by the use of simple 
water, with plain diet, and abundance of 
outdoor exercise. Chronic invalids 
were making pilgrimages to the little 
mountain hamlet in which this self- 
taught but shrewd and successful re¬ 
former resided, and soon physicians as 
well as laymen from all parts of the 
world were sitting at the feet of this 
medical magician. 

Many thought him to be the master of 
the black art, and attributed his cures to 
the use of occult charms and cabalistic 
methods, but wise observers see to-day 
that the secret of his success lay in the 
utilization of the forces of nature, and 
in the recognition of the fact that man 
has within him a power which creates 
and heals; that doctors, medicines, and 
remedies are alike powerless to heal, but 
serve only to aid in supplying favorable 
conditions for the operation of the 
natural healing powers of the living 
organism. 

Later, Jacob Bigelow, Oliver Wendell 


Holmes, and other master minds in this 
country, as well as in Germany and 
England, took up the cause of medical 
reform, and for more than half a cen¬ 
tury there has been a steady advance 
in the development of rational physio¬ 
logical therapeutics. 

About the middle of this century 
some humble citizens of Battle Creek, 
Mich., became inspired by the idea that 
disease was the result of wrong habits 
of life, and could best be cured or es¬ 
caped by following the injunction of the 
prophet, “ Cease to do evil; learn to do 
well.** 

On Sept. 5, 1866, these men organized 
a philanthropic association consisting of 
men and women interested in the promo¬ 
tion of food reform, dress reform, and all 
sorts of sensible, sanitary, and social 
reforms. A year later they incorporated 
the association so as to make it a per¬ 
petual institution, and donated their 
time and money to give it a start. From 
this insignificant beginning it has grown 
to be the greatest center of scientific 
sanitation and rational healing in the 
world, having more than sixty branches 
in the United States and twelve foreign 
countries, that all together treat more 
than ten thousand sick people. 

The one condition which has made 
this growth in facilities and appliances 
possible, was that all earnings, and ac¬ 
cumulations from all sources should be 
devoted to the betterment of the insti¬ 
tution and the advancement of the prin¬ 
ciples for which it stands — a condition 
which has been scrupulously observed, 
no one ever having shared in any way 
whatever any portion of the earnings. 

This institution has never been the 
advocate of any single remedy; it has 
never been a one-sided or a one-idea 
institution. In the early days, when it 
was first established, water was one of 
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the principal remedies employed, never¬ 
theless it was never the only one; correct 
habits of life, correct dress, correct diet, 
pure air. electricity, exercise, and a 
variety of other most potent agencies for 
healing have also been used from the 
very first. 

It has been the work of the Sanita¬ 
rium to teach a science of health by 
which the sick may recover, and be able 
to keep well after recovery. 
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If it is not possible to say that the 
physiological method has acquired uni¬ 
versal adoption, it may be said, without 
fear of contradiction, that the physio¬ 
logical method — the systematic employ¬ 
ment of physiological agents alone in the 
treatment of disease — has received 
universal recognition and approval as a 
method of the highest value and effi¬ 
ciency, by scientific physicians of every 
school throughout the whole world. 


GARDENING FOR HEALTH. 


BY ANNA CLIFF WHITE. 



A TRANSMISSION of 
Nature into the 
home at the coming of win¬ 
ter is instinctive to all pos¬ 
sessed by a love - for the 
beautiful. Winter with its 
attractive accompaniments 
of diamonds and crys¬ 
tals, snow and ice, can¬ 
not woo us from the 
lovely things of summer. 
So in the fall, when the 
biting, roaring winds 
announce the near ap¬ 
proach of Jack Frost, 
we gather our fragile 
treasures and hurry them to the protect¬ 
ing shelter of home and greenhouse and 
conservatory. The drawing room of the 
palatial mansion loses its sharp angles 
and corners in glorious orchids, branch¬ 
ing palms, and stately chrysanthemums; 
the laborer’s cottage is transformed into 
a bower of beauty by clinging vines, 
dainty ferns, and substantial geraniums; 
the sick room loses its dreariness, and its 
occupant forgets the howling messengers 
outside, in the sweetness of delicate prim¬ 
roses, bright begonias, and sweet-faced 
pansies. 


Ready for Work. 


And SO we brighten our homes all win¬ 
ter with these ministers of cheer, and 
when the spring dawns, tired of our 
winter confines, we watch with delight 
the first upspringing of the crocuses and 
snowdrops and pansies in the sheltered 
nooks, and the gradually increasing 
greenness of the grass plat; and we begin 
to read our seed catalogues, and hold 
family councils as to the planting of 
this bed, and the shaping of the other, 
and the adding of a third. 

In this day of combination offers and 
premiums, of florists’ catalogues and gar¬ 
dening journals galore, one can plead 
neither ignorance nor poverty as an ex¬ 
cuse for a yard or house 
destitute of plants and flow¬ 
ers. Not every one can af¬ 
ford the rarer sorts which 
florists advertise so elo¬ 
quently every season, but 
all may indulge in a five- 
cent package of garden 
seeds, which with a 
little attention and 
some care will reward 
the owner with a mul¬ 
titude of gaily colored 
and sweetlv odorous A Rear View. 
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blossoms all summer. Besides, it is much 
cheaper to have your yard, especially 
your back yard, bright and wholesome, 
a fit playground for your children, than 
to make it a dumping ground for ashes, 
kitchen slops, greasy pails, and old refuse 
barrels, with bare corners soaked with 
dishwater and wash suds, and adorned 
with empU" tomato and vegetable cans. 

Gardening as an aid to 
health dates back to the 
days of our grandmoth¬ 
ers, while gardening as a 
recreation has become a 
modern fad*. Aside from 
personal satisfaction in 
the enjoyment of perfect 
blossoms and the propa¬ 
gating of new strains of 
plant life, there is practi¬ 
cal education in garden¬ 
ing, including an aroused 
appreciation for every¬ 
thing beautiful in nature, 
and the cultivation of 
health. Neatly kept walks 
and lawns, well-trimmed 
shrubbery, nicely ar¬ 
ranged yards, and good 
sidewalks are evidences 
of a city’s prosperity, as 
well as an indication of 
the character of the pri¬ 
vate householder. So this subject in¬ 
volves another feature — that of civic 
benefit and improvement. 

Every home should have a garden, and 
every child in the home should have his 
share in that garden. Turn into the lap 
of mother earth, the quiet, studious child, 
who, to the detriment of his health, loves 
his books better than exercise. Interest 
him in the great book of nature; give 
him simple lessons in botany, and awaken 
his mind to the wonderful lessons of life 
that may be gleaned from seeds and 


plants. Dress him in plain, easy-fitting 
garments, and let him delve in the whole¬ 
some dirt and inhale the pure air and 
glorious sunshine, and your sickly stu¬ 
dent will develop a strong physique, with 
mind and thought brighter and broader 
for the body culture he has received in 
his mother’s dooryard. Your boisterous, 
romping, shouting child will develop 
qualities of gentleness, 
lovingkindness, thought- 
fidness, and intelligence 
as he cares for his little 
comer of treasures, and 
meets each day some 
new phase of life which 
absorbs his growing 
thoughts. Teach the 
children to take an inter¬ 
est in natural things, fill 
their small minds with 
the beautiful and won¬ 
derful things of God's 
creation, and there will 
be no room for the 
world's evil to creep in 
and develop later. Henry 
Ward Beecher advises: 

‘'Always encourage 
your child to pursue gar¬ 
dening. A boy that can 
bury a chipmunk after 
he is dead, can plant 
a gladiolus; after it is once planted 
there is nothing to be done but to keep 
the bed weeded; as soon as the plants 
blossom, tliey are so gorgeous that the 
boy is sure to be very proud of them. 
You can get them for a few cents apiece, 
and so can furnish, for a dollar or two, 
a bed of gladioli that will blossom more 
than two months, and be pre-eminently 
gorgeous. Then give him a little instruc¬ 
tion, and let him try something else: a 
row of poppies, perhaps; they sow them¬ 
selves. Get the French poppy, which is 
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Neithek Aetistic nor Healthful. 


single, but runs through the most ex¬ 
quisite range of color — all combinations 
that you can imagine. Also the peren¬ 
nial poppy, which soon becomes an es¬ 
tablished root; in their time the poppies 
are so gorgeous that every one who 
comes near them has to put on smoked 
glasses, as it were. They fill a child^s 
eye. They are for him a magnificent 
success. Every one admires them ; and 
this admiration excites his ambition. 
The boy, who goes through that one 
summer, and finds every one spontane¬ 
ously praising what he has done, gen¬ 
erally has the horticultural fever; and 


when he has once caught it, he never 
recovers! 

The first essential to successful gar¬ 
dening is the bed; the second, tools; the 
third, seeds or cuttings; the fourth, an 
interested owner. 

Choose for your bed a situation that 
will give the best general effect, and 
that will be best for the seeds planted 
therein. Long, narrow beds beside the 
house, along a fence or wall, or border¬ 
ing the walk, are generally easier to cul¬ 
tivate than the round or fancy-shaped 



A Natural Pose. 
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(Iet Down to Youu Woilk. 


ones in the center of the lawn. Study 
up the different soils in which different 
plants flourish. Take a day off, and with 
the children make an excursion to the 
woods, bringing back with you baskets 
of pretty wood vine and fern roots and 
rich mold. See that the earth is spaded 
up thoroughly and deeply, and that all 
lumps and clayey chunks are knocked 
to pieces. Then, having fertilized well, 
rake the earth smooth, and mark out 
lines for planting. So much for the bed. 

Gardening tools, like kitchen utensils, 
should always be strong, but light. Don't 
burden your first horticultural attempts 
with a great iron spade, a heavy rake 
and hoe, a pair of tailor's shears so 
weighty one has to employ both hands in 


using them, and 
a coil of wire 
thick enough to 
build a farm¬ 
er's fence. At 
any toy store 
may be pur¬ 
chased small, 
s t r o n g rakes, 
hoes, and spades, 
just the size to 
make ownership 
a delight to the 
children. Me¬ 
dium - sized ones 
for adults may be 
found in the 
hardware stores. 
Add to these a 
pair of very 
sharp shears, a 
ball of strong 
twine, a small 
hammer and a 
sack of shingle 
nails, a pair of 
old gloves, a 
thick cloth pad 
about twenty-four inches square, to kneel 
upon when weeding and planting, and a 
small, strongly woven basket, and you 
are ready for work. 

Plaving all things ready, what shall 
wx plant? If you are working in the 
back yard,— and you, supposedly, be¬ 
long to that class of citizens who object 
to “ Queen Anne fronts and Mary Ann 
backs,"— plant vines, and screen the high 
board fences surrounding the yard. 
American ivy is a quick grower, and has 
a thick, luxuriant appearance. Place a 
pole in some corner where plenty of 
sunshine will reach it, and in a circle 
around its base, plant climbing nastur¬ 
tiums. Before the middle of summer 
yon will have a matchless “glory pole.'^ 
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Run morning glories over the back porch 
and windows, or make a pretty vine arbor 
for the children’s retreat when the sum¬ 
mer sun grows strong. 

In the front yard one plants more for 
effect. Do not get too many colors, and 
do not have so many flowers that time 
and attention perforce must run short. 
If you have a fence to screen, plant in 
front of it a row of queenly dahlias or 
dainty sweet peas. In front of these 
plant geraniums. The thick, compact 
growth of the latter will shade the roots 
of the former, and keep them more moist 
during the hot, dry days of summer. 
In front of the geraniums plant sweet 
elyssium or daisies or feverfew. If you 
want something that will blossom, yet 
not be much trouble, sow a bed of pe¬ 
tunias, or make a bed of scarlet gera¬ 
niums. Devote one corner to pansies or 
blue violets and 
myrtle, where 
they may grow 
as wild and lovely 
as they choose. 

Train a fragrant 
jasmine or honey¬ 
suckle over the 
front piazza, or if 
you wish beauty 
and variety of au- 
t u m n coloring, 
plant the gor¬ 
geous woodbine. 

Perhaps nothing 
can equal the 
beautiful kudzu 
vine for quick 
growth, profuse 
blooming, and 
general satisfac¬ 
tion to the ama¬ 
teur gardener. 

Make every- 
thing neat. 


tasteful, and convenient; do not crowd; 
do not neglect; and do not have so many 
flower beds that you are forced to do 
without a lawn. Have plenty of grass, 
and care for it until it grows like velvet. 
Insist upon the children doing their share 
of the work; make them responsible for 
their own plants, but instill into the work 
the enthusiasm of play. It must not 
become drudgery. Make your yards at¬ 
tractive, and the children will have little 
desire to play in the dusty, noisy streets. 

Is there a wrong way of gardening? 
As in all things. It is neither wise, 
romantic, nor hygienic to go out in the 
morning to trim shrubbery or weed beds 
when the grass is heavy with dew or the 
vines hanging drenched after a rain. 
Neither is it a good plan to wear a long 
skirt, thin shoes, a thick, heavy sun- 
bonnet, or a pair of tight kid gloves. 



Very Conducive to Backache. 
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Hoeing for Health. 

old though the latter may be. Have a 
short, one-piece dress if you wish to 
combine usefulness, appropriateness, and 
comfort in a gardening costume; then 
when you reach to catch an overhanging 
bough, or to tie a straying tendril of 
vine, you will not feel that you are either 
tearing skirt and waist from the tena¬ 
cious grasp of safety-pins, or opening 
an unseemly gap between the two gar¬ 
ments. Thick cotton gloves are the best 
because they are more flexible than kid 
gloves, especially when the latter become 
hard and dry with perspiration. The 
cotton gloves are porous, allowing the 
air to reach the hand, and therefore are 
not so warm. A large sun hat is better 
than the close sunbonnet. because it al¬ 


lows the air to circu- 
late around the 
flushed face and head, 
and is not so heavy 
as the bonnet. 

One should not sit 
on the damp ground 
when weeding beds 
or planting seeds; 
neither should one 
stand up and bend 
over, for this is con¬ 
ducive to backache. 
Get down to your 
work; and use for 
weeding, the large 
pad mentioned before 
in this article. To 
make it: take a piece 
of linoleum about 
twenty-four or twen¬ 
ty-eight inches square. 
Lay upon this a 
piece of stiff linen, 
then a couple of lay¬ 
ers of cotton batting, 
then a piece of linen 
or some stout dark 
cloth. Tack it 
through here and there with strong twine, 
as you would a tie-down for a bed, and 
then bind the edges with strong brai<l. 
leaving a loop at one comer for a hanger. 
This mat will thoroughly protect your 
skirt from becoming damp and soiled, 
besides being softer for the knees than 
the hard sod. 

Don't clinch your hoe or your rake in 
a death-like grasp, and work as if you 
were the living personification of Mark¬ 
ham's poem. You are hoeing for health 
and beauty — not for fishworms. Keep 
your spine straight, and use the muscles 
of your arms and waist. Make your 
work a pleasure not arduous toil, and 
you will derive both happiness and profit 
from your horticultural pursuits. 













THE FOUR ESSENTIALS FOR HEALTH. 

BY FREDERICK M. ROSSITER, M. D. 


H ealth is that condition of struc¬ 
ture and function that most per¬ 
fectly fulfills the object for which each 
human being exists, or possibly it would 
be better to say, ought to exist. We are 
well aware that there are many who do 
not exist primarily for health, but rather 
for the pleasure of the senses. There is 
no more effectual way than this to defeat 
the attainment of the greatest blessing 
of life. Nothing is more dangerous to 
health than self-indulgence. 

Health when viewed from a high 
standpoint is synonymous with holiness, 
which means to be completely whole, and 
hence concerns both character and body. 

Speaking from the purely physical 
standpoint, it is plainly evident that al¬ 
most all have sinned, and come short of 
the glories of health and holiness. That 
the wages of sin is death is attested on 
every hand. Sin, whether physical or 
moral, gives rise to a wandering spirit. 
“And they shall wander from sea to sea, 
and from the north even unto the east 
in quest of health, and many “ shall not 
find it.” No one can obtain health by 
“ traveling for health ” unless the causes 
that produce sickness are removed. 

From the time of Ponce de Leon to 
the present day the fountain of youth 
and the elixir of life have been vainly 
sought by an immense army of peri¬ 
patetic health seekers. Health is main¬ 
tained only by obeying physiological 
laws. A mad rush to the Alps, a six- 
weeks’ winter cruise in the Mediterra¬ 
nean, or a trip to California, is in no wise 
a compensation for years of violation of 
nature’s laws. The causes of disease are 
not supernatural, but natural, and before 
any one can be assured of health, all 


such causes must certainly be removed. 

In order to have health in its fullest 
measure, and to maintain it, attention 
must be paid to four great principles 
which lie at the bottom of physical life. 
Upon these as a foundation the highway 
to health is built. 

Alimentation. 

One of the strange things of the day is, 
that man with all his boasted wisdom and 
superiority often manifests less discre¬ 
tion in the selection of his food than the 
animals. The animal at best is still only 
an animal, but he is true to the instincts 
of nature. The natural instincts and the 
intuitions which guide the animal are, as 
a rule, very safe for man to follow; and 
the more closely he follows them, the 
closer is the relationship he holds with 
nature. 

It is evident from study and observa¬ 
tion that the chief aim of man’s existence 
was never intended to be the spending of 
his time in working for bread, and the 
supplying of his family with food. How¬ 
ever, at the present time the majority of 
civilized mankind are laboring ten or 
more hours a day for the mere necessities 
of life. We are reminded of the some¬ 
what humorous words in Proverbs, “All 
the labor of man is for his mouth.” 
What shall we eat and wherewithal shall 
we be clothed have become the all-absorb¬ 
ing questions to the exclusion of the 
development of the nobler, God-given 
qualities that lift man into the higher 
sphere which he was intended to fill. 

The original plan of life has been en¬ 
tirely perverted, and as a result, there 
is more sickness in the world to-day 
because of errors in diet, errors in eat¬ 
ing, and perverted appetites than from 
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any other one cause. Well may the 
prophet ask even now: Wherefore do 
ye spend money for that which is not 
bread? and your labor for that which 
satisfieth not ?'' 

The earth is the primary source of all 
food. The soil is the greatest and the 
most marvelous laboratory in the world. 
In it are taking place the most mysterious 
processes manifested to us in the form 
of vegetable life. The vegetable king¬ 
dom is the secondary source of food, and 
it supplies the entire animal creation 
with food. Animals are the tertiary 
source of food. The plant is the food 
builder for the animal kingdom, and the 
animal is the food consumer. For this 
reason the animal is not intended as the 
original source of food for man, nor is 
animal food a food of the first quality. It 
was designed to be used only in the most 
extreme emergencies. 

In plants, or food builders, are found 
the primary food stuffs repeated over 
and over again in many varieties of 
foods, but in different proportions. The 
food elements required by the body are 
few in number, but arranged in an in¬ 
finite number of combinations; and these, 
together with the peculiar flavor of each, 
furnish mankind with all the variety 
needed. The five or six food elements 
in their various combinations supply all 
that is of physiological value in the 
economy of life. The individual flavors 
of foods probably possess no food value; 
they cannot be analyzed, and doubtless 
are provided for the purpose of satisfy¬ 
ing the peculiarities of taste, and of lead¬ 
ing to the selection of certain foods 
suitable to the needs of the body under 
different conditions. It is in this selection 
that the natural instincts and intuition 
play so important a role. 

The selection of food, the preparation 
of it, and the eating of it are voluntary — 


a matter of choice. Man is responsible 
for these three steps. He may select 
foods that are pure, wholesome, and 
health producing. He may prepare them 
in a simple manner, and masticate them 
thoroughly. This is the most important 
part of the ** Big Four.^^ Foods that are 
selected with disregard to their nutritive 
value, that are served in the latest French 
method, and eaten with “ gustatory 
lightning speed,’* sooner or later pro¬ 
duce so much physical discord that a 
man is driven entirely off the road to 
health, and has so hard a time on the 
road of disease, that his attending physi¬ 
cian recommends a trip abroad more for 
his own rest and comfort than for that of 
his patient. 

A food is not a food to the body until 
it is carried to each little individual cell 
of the many billions of cells; until it is 
carried in such a form that it may be 
used in the process of repair. Food in 
the stomach is still outside the body. It 
must be digested, absorbed, carried by the 
blood to the cell, and assimilated before 
it is of service. These four stages of the 
route are involuntary, are directed by the 
sympathetic nervous system, and repre¬ 
sent the mysterious life hidden in each 
body, ever carrying on the work of repair 
and healing. If the voluntary part is 
well performed, there need be no concern 
about the perfection of the involuntary 
processes. 

Respiration. 

One may live weeks without food, 
several days without water, but only a 
few minutes without air. Nothing is 
more distressing than air hunger. When 
one is deprived of fresh sweet air for 
only a few minutes, the opening of a door 
or a window with the inrushing of the 
truly vitalized air is like the wafting of 
a wave of blessing from heaven. We 
feast upon it. The chest heaves with 
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deep inspirations. An inexpressible feel¬ 
ing of calm and assurance pervades the 
mind, and the entire body throbs with 
new life. 

The chemist can analyze air with the 
greatest precision, and the physiologist 
graphically describes the journey of air 
from the nose, through its heating and 
moistening chambers, through the phar¬ 
ynx, then into the voice box, down a 
cylindrical tube, called the trachea, or 
windpipe, into the tree-like branching 
tubes of the lungs, into passages that 
grow smaller and smaller until they are 
hairlike, on into thousands of minute 
chambers, off from which open millions 
and millions of little rooms called air 
cells, or air sacs. He can trace the air 
even farther. He tells us that the oxy¬ 
gen, which is one fifth of the volimie of 
the air that enters the lungs, passes out 
between the edges of the cells that form 
the walls of these sacs into the lymph, 
and from these into the billions of blood 
capillaries. But how it passes from the 
lungs into the blood he cannot tell. This 
is the mystery of life. It is the divinely 
appointed process. In this case, as with 
reference to every other great truth, 
we can trace the process a little way, 
we can see a short distance; but the 
mysterious closing horizon stops the view 
of all alike, and in every direction. We 
only know that there is a boundless ex¬ 
panse of truth beyond. 

In our food, nitrogen is absolutely es¬ 
sential to life. But four fifths of the 
air we breathe is nitrogen, and yet not 
one atom is taken up by the blood. 
Seventy-nine parts enter the lungs, and 
seventy-nine parts leave again. In the 
laboratory it is a difficult matter to 
separate the oxygen from the nitrogen, 
but in the lungs the process is going on 
night and day without a thought from us. 

Just as food in the stomach and intes¬ 


tines is outside of the body, so is air in 
the lungs, and if it simply passed in and 
out of the lungs, it would do but little 
good. 

But each one of the twenty-two bil¬ 
lions of red-blood corpuscles takes up a 
tiny cargo of oxygen and sunshine, and 
carries it rapidly to the remote parts of 
the body where it is discharged. Then 
each working cell of the tissues breathes 
and breathes, and is refreshed and in¬ 
vigorated. This is another of the mys¬ 
teries at work in every animal organism. 

When one habitually breathes poor, 
lifeless air, and sleeps in poorly venti¬ 
lated rooms, the system is deprived of 
oxygen, and the vital fires burn low. A 
pale, expressionless face indicates much 
more than can be seen. It indicates that 
each red-blood cell is pale because of air 
starvation. 

The restriction of respiration by tight 
clothing, by neglect of exercise, by bad 
positions, or by living in poorly venti¬ 
lated rooms, is one and the same in final 
results. 

He who appreciates the God-given 
privilege of breathing pure, fresh air, 
and neglects no opportunity of letting 
the breezes of heaven blow freely 
throughout his system, has within himself 
one of the greatest healing and health- 
producing agencies known. 

The systematic deep breathing of cool 
air electrifies the mind, acts as a tonic to 
the digestion, energizes the heart, 
strengthens the muscles, increases the 
resistance to all diseases, and daily adds 
to the endurance. 

Elimination, 

Proper elimination involves not only 
all that has been said on alimentation 
and respiration, but it requires also mod¬ 
erate exercise and recreation, bathing, 
and the proper clothing of the body. 

The waste and poisons produced in the 
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lx)dy are sufficient to cause death within 
forty-eight hours, probably in less time, 
if all were retained. 

The fiat that man should earn his bread 
by the sweat of his face is as important 
as it is physiological. It is a basic prin¬ 
ciple in the life of every organism. 

Man is the sum total of all his billions 
of little individual units, called cells. 
Each cell breathes, and eats, and moves, 
and gives off waste. Each cell under¬ 
goes wear and tear, and the elimination 
of broken-down material becomes a 
necessity. It is the accumulation of all 
these wastes that endangers the delicate 
living machine. 

Every thought is at the expense of 
wear in a brain cell. Every motion 
causes untold numbers of muscle cells to 
consume food and to cast out ashes. The 
heart beats, the stomach digests, every 
living tissue works and lives, only by 
taking from the blood and giving back 
again. 

The blood, after percolating through 
countless capillaries and giving up food 
and oxygen, returns to the lungs, kid¬ 
neys. and skin, laden with waste and 
poison. 

Exercise increases the circulation, 
causes more blood to flow in a given 
time through the lungs, the kidneys, the 
muscles, and the skin, and hence the 
blood is more quickly purified, cleansed, 
and sent bounding again through the 
body on its mission of life and healing. 

Bathing is necessary to the growth of 
all animal and vegetable life. Dust and 
dirt are washed from plants by the 
beneficent showers from heaven. After 
such a cleansing every plant is greener, 
more fragrant, breathes more freely, and 
grows more vigorously. 

When it is remembered that there are 
nearly ten miles of sweat ducts dis¬ 


tributed through the skin discharging 
from two to three pounds of waste in 
various forms upon the surface every 
twenty-four hours, the importance of 
bathing for cleanliness is at once ap¬ 
parent. Two million five hundred thou¬ 
sand pores need to be kept free and open. 

Bathing the face with cold water is 
refreshing to the mind and brain, bathing 
the chest is refreshing to the lungs and 
heart, bathing the skin over the liver, 
animates that organ; in fact, a general 
cold bath refreshes the entire organism. 
It possesses wonderful, magical, health- 
producing powers. 

Tranquilization. 

From a purely physical standpoint 
“ godliness with contentment is great 
gain,’’ and is also a potent factor in the 
perpetuation of health. Sunshine in the 
heart of man is as great a foe to bodily 
depression as natural sunlight is to the 
life of disease-producing germs. 

The individual’s mental attitude to¬ 
ward himself has much to do with his 
state of health. Happiness, joy, love,— 
all the nobler qualities of the mind and 
all harmonious thinking build up the 
body and increase the vitality. Every 
man and every woman who prizes health, 
and is seeking to maintain it ever on a 
higher plane, must of necessity become 
an optimist. Cleanness of mind reacts 
powerfully upon the entire organism. 

Tntro.spection. the common habit of 
many who have deteriorated in health, 
the habit of attempting to analyze everv 
feeling, of being ever on the alert for any 
new symptom, is absolutely disastrous to 
progress on the road to well-being and 
happiness. 

People who cultivate this morbid 
habit, view the world through smoked 
glasses. To many such, a rift in the 
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clouds would be almost a disappoint¬ 
ment. The greatest barrier to their 
making a rapid recovery is oftentimes 
the ego within, which has been magni¬ 
fied to the size of a mountain. 

Pessimism is malaria to mind and 
body. Worry and anxiety exhaust the 
nervous system and waste the nervous 
energy in a geometrical ratio. It is a 
well-recognized fact that anger poisons 
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the secretions, and that fear chills the sur¬ 
face of the body, and congests the inter¬ 
nal organs. The statement that “perfect 
love casteth out fear *’ has a physical as 
well as a moral application. 

By paying attention to these four 
great principles, alimentation, respira¬ 
tion, elimination, and tranquilization, one 
may travel on the road of health to a 
good old, happy old, and healthy old age. 


PERIODIC SICK HEADACHES. 

BY DAVID PAULSON, M. D. 


M igraine, or sick headache, has 
been conclusively shown by Dr. 
Haig, of London, to be due to the heaping 
up of poisons within the system. The 
periodic attack means simply that nature 
has gone on a strike. There is a nerve 
storm like the outburst of a volcano; 
the appetite is taken away, and the vic¬ 
tim is compelled to rest a sufficient 
length of time to get a fresh start. 

The individual suffering from these 
attacks is usually violating some of 
nature's laws of health, and should at 
once change his habits of life in a most 
radical manner. He must adopt an ab¬ 
stemious dietary, free from such sub¬ 
stances as will tend to produce uric acid 
in the system. This means ceasing to 
use all forms of flesh foods, discontinu¬ 
ing entirely the drinking of tea and 
coffee, and banishing spices and condi¬ 
ments forever from their customary 
place in the center of the table. All 
starchy foods should be thoroughly dex- 
trinized. It is wise for one who is 
subject to sick headaches to restrict his 
grain foods to zwieback, or toasted 
bread, granose biscuit, toasted wheat 
flakes, browned rice, crystal wheat, and 
granola. These cereals should be eaten 
dry, or practically so, and should be 


thoroughly masticated. The use of a 
moderate amount of malt honey would 
result in no detriment to the system, as 
it is a natural sweet, but in aggravated 
cases it is best to avoid the use of nut 
preparations for a time. The patient 
should drink freely of pure water, being 
careful, however, not to drink within at 
least an hour after meals. 

Obstinate constipation, which is often 
present in these cases, can usually be 
relieved by cold enemas, using half a 
pint of water at a temperature of about 
seventy degrees. Such cold enemas 
will stimulate peristaltic activity, and 
thus tend to cure the inactive condition 
of the bowels. 

For a couple of days prior to an an¬ 
ticipated attack, the patient ought to 
restrict himself to an exclusive fruit 
dietary, eating as much fruit four times 
a day as he desires. At the same time 
he should take some form of baths that 
produce vigorous perspiration, indulg¬ 
ing in moderate exercise only, as the 
adherence to an exclusive fruit dietary 
has a tendency to produce weakness. 

Very often, an attack of sick headache 
may be largely avoided by taking, just 
prior to the anticipated onset, a thorough 
lavage. I do not advise a lavage for 
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minor digestive disturbances, but in the 
case of sick headache it may serve prac¬ 
tically to cure the real condition, and 
the annoyance that is occasioned in the 
stomach by such a procedure is more 
than overbalanced by the benefit derived 
from it. 

During the attacks hot hip and leg 
packs will be found very serviceable, as 
they help to relieve the congestion in the 
head by distending the blood vessels in 
the lower part of the body. 

The tenderness over the abdomen, 
which is present in most of these cases, 
may l^e materially relieved by wearing at 
night a heating compress. This com¬ 
press is made by first pinning around the 
abdomen a thin towel which has been 
wrung out of cold water; over this place 
a piece of some impervious material such 
as rubber cloth, mackintosh, oilcloth, 
oiled silk, or, in the absence of anything 
better, half a dozen layers of newspaper; 
then over all place a double strip of 
blanketing, a little wider than the towel, 
so as to cover it snugly, thus preventing 
the chilling that might otherwise occur 
during the night. In the morning the 
abdomen should be sponged off with 
cool water, and in order to promote a 
general reaction some short cold treat¬ 
ment should be taken, such as a sponge 
bath, a spray, a cold towel rub. or cold 
mitten friction. 

Many victims of sick headache have 
relaxed abdominal walls. This difficulty 
should be temporarily relieved by wear¬ 
ing an abdominal supporter, and per¬ 
manently remedied by such exercises as 
will tend to strengthen the relaxed ab¬ 
dominal muscles. This can be very sat¬ 
isfactorily done by taking a horizontal 
position, and raising one limb several 
feet from the bed; then slowly lowering it 
again, alternating by raising and lower¬ 
ing the other limb. After practicing 


this daily for a little time, both limbs 
may be raised at the same time. The 
exercise should be repeated eight or ten 
times consecutively, care being taken not 
to strain the abdominal muscles suffi¬ 
ciently to make them sore. The leg move¬ 
ments may be followed by the head and 
shoulder raising on the same plan, and 
after a time the muscles of the abdomen 
will become so strong that it will be pos¬ 
sible, for many at least, to raise the 
limbs and the head and shoulders at the 
same time. Great care, however, must 
be exercised in taking these movements, 
as the abdominal muscles can be easily 
overstrained and weakened. 

By carefully and persistently carrying 
out the foregoing instructions, there is 
no ordinary case of periodic sick head¬ 
ache that cannot in time be cured. How¬ 
ever, the physician occasionally meets an 
extraordinary case that seems to baffle 
all human skill. The nervous system 
appears to have acquired the habit of 
going through the nerve storm at reg¬ 
ular intervals, just as people sometimes 
continue to have chills and fever for 
months after the malarial parasite has 
left the blood. In such cases morphine 
is frequently resorted to for relief; but 
in using morphine at this stage, the dan¬ 
ger of becoming a drug fiend is so ex¬ 
tremely great that a beacon of warning 
ought to be lifted against this form of 
medication to everybody so afflicted. 

The sufferer from sick headache 
should continue in strict adherence to 
nature’s laws even though he does not 
see the results of his labor, for if he 
continues to allow poisons to accumulate 
in his system in the future as he has 
in the past, the attacks will necessarily 
grow more frequent, and become more 
and more severe as his ability to elimi¬ 
nate toxins decreases. He should spend 
as much time as possible in the open 
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air, Pure air, pure food, and proper 
rational treatments will serve to supply 
the body with pure blood, and to build 
it up, thus making it possible that in 
time the system will be able to fight off 
these attacks successfully. We have 
frequently seen patients who have suf¬ 
fered from sick headache for twelve 


or fifteen years, but who yet became en¬ 
tirely free from them by availing them¬ 
selves of rational methods of treatment, 
and adopting a wholesome and sensible 
dietary. Some of these have been able 
to carry out these principles sufficiently 
to make a splendid recovery by their own 
efforts in their own homes. 


OLD HATS. 

BY ETHEL TERRY REEDER. 


hat seems to have been first used 
1 by the progenitors of the present 
English-speaking race, as an extra cover¬ 
ing for the head, to supplement the cap 
or hood in bad weather. It first appears 
shortly after the Norman conquest, slung 
at the back of its owner after the manner 
of its Roman prototype. These hats 
were probably made of felt or some such 
material, and in some instances were 
evidently covered with the skins of 
animals. 

It is impossible to determine at just 
what period the skins of beavers were 
first used in the manufacture of hats, but 
it is evident that they were imported 
from Flanders before the end of the four¬ 
teenth century, for Chaucer describes the 
merch.j^nt in the “ Canterbury Tales as 
wearing — 



“ On his head a Flaunderish bever hat.” 
The following from the inventory of 
the personal belongings of Sir John Fas- 



Great Hats All on One Side. 


tolfe, in 1459, leaves no doubt that hats 
were worn in the fifteenth century, 
though caps and hoods were more com¬ 
mon. The entries were “ a hatte of bever 
lyned withe damaske,'^ ij strawen 
(straw) hattes,” prikkyng (riding) 
hat covered with blake felwet ’’ (velvet). 

In the Ship of Fools,” which was 
printed in 1517, the gallants of the time 
of Henry VII are described as wearing 
“ ample bonnets, with low necl<s, and 
guarded like as it were for despite, and 
thereupon the great hats, that are set all 
upon one side.” 
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During the 
reign of 
Heniy VIII, 
hats evi¬ 
dently be¬ 
came more 
common. 
Even during 
this period, 
however, the 
head coverings most frequently seen in 
the paintings and tapestries would better 
come under the name of bonnets. How¬ 
ever, w’e find such references as these: 
“hattes powdered with army ns (er¬ 

mines) ; ‘‘ item, paid for a hatte and 
plume for the king in Boleyn, XVs./* 
and others. 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
t h e portraits 
show a much 
more common 
use of the true 
Int. Figures i, 
2, 3. and 4 are 
illustrative o f 
this period. 
The one worn 
by George Clif¬ 
ford, Earl of 
Cumberland, il¬ 
lustrates the practice then in vogue, of 
wearing a lady's glove in the hat, which 
is referred to by the writers of the times. 

In his description of a tournament in 
the time of Henry VIII, Hall says: 
“ One wore on his headpiece his lady’s 
sleeve, another the glove of his darling.” 
Lyly in his Alexander and Compaspe,” 
1584, refers to the same practice thus: — 
Thy men are turned to women, 
thy soldiers to lovers; gloves are worn in 
velvet caps, instead of plumes on graven 
helmets.” 

Figures 3 and 4 are good representa¬ 
tions of the high-crowned hat referred 




to by the writers of the period as “ the 
steeple ” and the ‘‘ sugar-loaf ” hats. 

Stubbs, in describing the hats of his 
day, says, “ Sometimes they use them 



sharp on the crown, perking up like the 
shear or shaft of a steeple, standing a 
quarter of a yard above the crown of 
their heads, some more, some less, to 
please the fantasies of their wavering 
minds. Other some be flat, and broad 
on the crown, like the battlement of a 
house; another sort have round crowns, 
sometimes with one kind of a band, some¬ 
times with another; now black, now 
white, now russet, now red, now green, 
now yellow, now this, now that; never 
constant with one colour or fashon two 
months to an end. And as the fashon 
be rare and strange, so is the stuflFe 
whereof their hats be made divers also: 
for some are of silk, some of velvet, some 
of taffata, some of sarcenet, some of 
wool, and. which is more curious, some 
of a certain kind of fine hair: these they 
called beaver hats, of riventy, thirty, and 
forty shillings a piece, fetched from 
beyond the sea, 
whence a great 
sort of other va¬ 
rieties do come. 
And so common 
a thing it is, that 
every serving 
man, country- 

Frc. 4. The Sugar- 
loaf Style. 
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Hat of Thomas Eckrton, 

Loro High Chancexxor of England in 1603. 


man, and other, even 
all indifferently, do 
wear these hats; for 
he is of no account 
or estimation among 
men if he have not a 
velvet or taffata hat, 
and that must be 
pinched and cun¬ 
ningly carved of the 
best tashon.” 

The custom of 
wearing jewels in the hat seems to have 
become prevalent about 1623, for in a 
letter of that date to his son and the 
Duke of Buckingham, James I says: I 
send you for your wearing the ‘ Three 
Brethren,' that ye knowe full well, but 
newlie sette, and the Mirroure of France, 
the fellowe of the Portugall dyament, 
quiche I wolde wishe you to weare alone 
in your aatte with a little blakke 
feather.’' 

Ben Jonson’s lines — 

“And his hat turned up 
With a silver clasp on his leer side." 

give US a clue to the styles in hats in his 
day. In another place he writes: — 

** Honour’s a good broach to wear in a man’s hat 
at all times.” 

The following stanza from a song by 
Heywood testifies to the value placed 
upon beaver hats in the time of Eliza¬ 
beth : — 

“ The Spaniard’s constant to ais block. 

The French inconstant ever; 

But of all the felts that may be felt. 

Give me your English bever.” 

In 1607 Gervase Markham describes 
the hat which an equestrian should wear, 
as follows: hat which will sit close 

and firme upon your heade, with an indif¬ 
ferent narrow verge or brim, so that in 
the saults or bounds of the horse it may 
neither through widenesse or unwield- 
inesse fall from your head, nor with the 


breadth of the brim 
fall into your eies 
and impeach your 
sight, both which 
are v e r i e grosse 
errors.” 

During the reigns 
of Charles I and 
Charles II the hat 
brims were made so 
wide that they 
showed a decided 
tendency to hang down, especially after 
they had been worn for some time. The 
fashion of ornamenting the hats with 
feathers laid upon the rim greatly in¬ 
creased this tendency. The difficulty 
was finally obviated by turning up one 
portion of the rim either at the front, 
back, or side. This was called “ cock¬ 
ing ” the hat. As this was done to suit 
the individual taste of the wearer, many 
varieties of hats were soon seen, bearing 
the name of the person who first set 
the style. Thus the hats, with the brims 
turned up in the same style as that worn 
by the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, 
were known as “ Monmouth cocks.” In 
time two sides of the hats were cocked, 
fi n a 1 1 y three, 
riiis made the 
compjete c o c k - 
hat. 

In the middle 
of the 18th cen¬ 
tury the cocked 
hat was consider¬ 
ed as a mark of 
gentility and pro¬ 
fessional rank, distinguishing its wearer 
from the lower orders who wore theirs 
uncocked. From the allusions of con¬ 
temporaneous writers and the testimony 
of the paintings, it is evident that it was 
the fashion to carry the hat under the 
arm rather than to wear it upon the head. 



Worn by Thomas Cecil, 
First Earl of Exeter. 






OLD HATS. 






as we conceive 
that a hat should 
be worn. 

“A pretty black bea¬ 
ver tuck’d under 
his arm: 

If placed on his 
head, it might keep 
him too warm." 

— Monsieur h la 

Mode, I753^ 

A paper called 
The World, pub¬ 
lished in I 75 S» 
tells of a physi¬ 
cian who walked 
into London in a 
threadbare coat, William hi. 1692. 
with a shapeless and colorless hat under 
his arm, of which he says: T assure 
you, I do not carry it there for ornament, 
nor for fear of damaging my wig, but to 
point out to those who pass by that I am 
a physician.^^ In another number of the 
same paper tlie military hat is spoken of 
thus: — 

" That hat adorns his head, 

Graced and distinguished by the smart cockade, 
Conspicuous badge which only heroes wear." 

“ Hats,” says a writer of 1760, “ are 
now worn, upon an average, six inches 
and three-fifths broad in the brim, and 
cocked between Quaker and Kevenhuller. 
Some have their hats open before like a 
church spout, or the tin scales they weigh 
flour in; some wear them rather sharper 
like the nose of a 
greyhound, and we 
can distinguish by 
the taste of the hat 
the mode of the 
wearer's mind. 

There is a military 
cock and the mer¬ 
cantile cock, and. 
while the beaux of 
St. James's wear 
their hats under 
their arms, the 


beaux of Moorfields-mall wear theirs 
diagonally over the left or right eye; 
sailors wear their hats uniformly tucked 
down to the crown, and look as if they 
carried a triangular apple-pasty upon 
their heads. 

“ Some wear their hats with the comer 
that should come over their foreheads 
high into the air; these are the Gawkies. 
Others do not above half cover their 
heads, which is, indeed, owing to the 
shallowness of their crowns; but, be¬ 
tween beaver and eyebrows, expose a 
blank forehead, which looks like a sandy 
road in a surveyor's plan.” 

So it seems that, although the original 
designer of the hat had in mind an al¬ 
together useful piece of apparel, it was 
scarcely launched upon its career when 
its capricious, unstable character became 
evident. Designed for a protection from 
rain it became so elaborate that it had to 
be carried under the arm to protect it 
from damage, or so heavy with its much 
trimming that it was an intolerable 

weight upon the head. 

We are glad to see that though the 
heavy, one-sided, and over-trimmed hat 
is still very much in evidence, there is a 
decided and seemingly growing tend¬ 

ency on the part of many right-minded 
people to wear simple hats of substantial 
material, that serve as a protection to 
their wearers 
rather than de¬ 
mand their time 
and attention i n 
protecting the hat 
from possible dam¬ 
age. 


Credit is due the Cyclo¬ 
pedia of ('ostumc. published 
by Challo and Windus, Lon¬ 
don, for the illustrations and 
the historical portion of this 
article. 
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BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


ROUSSEAU defined a tonic as an 
A agent having for its objects the 
giving of tone to the tissues, the res¬ 
toration of the functions of nutrition and 
assimilation, and the increasing of vital 
resistance. A more modem definition 
of a tonic would be an agent which, 
when systematically employed, aids in 
the restoration of normal activities, both 
constructive and destructive, thereby 
promoting a renewal of the body and a 
recuperation of its forces, and an in¬ 
crease of vital resistance. 

Tonic measures are such as increase 
vital activity in a healthful direction. 
Tlie most powerful tonics are the most 
powerful excitants, it being understood 
that by excitants is meant exclusively 
physiological means, such as thermic in¬ 
fluence, light, and electricity. It must be 
remembered also that an excitant may be 
employed in such a manner as to exhaust 
the nerve centers, and thus produce ef¬ 
fects the very opposite of those desired. 

The tonic effect of cold water is its 
most constant and regular effect, this 
tonic influence being exerted whenever 
water is applied at a temperature below 
that of the body. 

The tonic effects of water are, of all 
the remarkable therapeutic properties of 
this versatile agent, the most important 
and the most extensively used. They are 
obtained by the repetition of excitant 
measures, and are due to the reaction 
which, under ordinary conditions, always 
follows a short cold application. 

Water, by its accessibility, its conven¬ 
ience in use. and its high specific heat, 
more readily lends itself to the assistance 
of the physician in producing restorative 
and permanent tonic effects than any 
other agent. 


The numerous popular bitters are uni¬ 
versally toxic in character. Whatever 
tonic effects they may seem to produce 
are due to the fact that the system is 
aroused to resist their influence, and to 
expel them from the body; and while 
a certain amount of benefit is perhaps 
derived from the use of such agents, 
there is always a possibility of serious 
damage; and doubtless in all cases a con¬ 
siderable amount of harm is done 
through the toxic influence of the drug, 
which falls with especial weight upon 
those organs which are most concerned 
in the elimination of poisons,— the liver 
and the kidneys. 

A tonic or a stimulant is a mortgage 
placed upon the vital capital of the body, 
which must be paid sooner or later. It is 
a draft upon the constitution. A stim¬ 
ulant is simply a means by which the 
nerve centers are made to give up a little 
more of the energy which they have 
stored up; and unless the stimulus is of 
such a character that the storing power 
as well as the expending power of the 
nerve centers is increased, there must be 
a loss from its employment. 

A dose of bitters of some sort may pro¬ 
voke the expenditure of nervous energy, 
but it does not replenish energy; while it 
does lessen the activity of the kidneys in 
eliminating tissue poisons, and the effi¬ 
ciency of the liver in the destruction of 
toxins and leucomains, thus encouraging 
the development and maintenance of a 
condition which is, in itself, an indication 
for the necessity of employing tonic 
measures; in other w’ords, an ordinary 
tonic or stimulant aggravates the very 
condition it is intended to cure. 

The establishment in modern times of 
laboratories for psychological and neuro- 
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logical research has been the means of 
throwing much light upon the nature of 
mental and nervous activity. Nervous 
energy no longer means, as formerly, an 
intangible, mysterious something, but as 
has now been clearly demonstrated, is im¬ 
mediately and definitely connected with 
material elements found in the interior of 
tlie nerve cell. For example, a nerve cell, 
when in a state of rest, shows a large 
number of grayish granules, which have 
been shown to be intimately connected 
with the storage of energy, so that 
when the granules are abundant, the cell 
is like a fully charged battery, ready 
to discharge under the influence of the 
right sort of stimulus the maximum of 
energy which it is capable of exhibiting. 
On the other hand, when the cell is fa¬ 
tigued, as after prolonged, energetic 
work, the granules are found to be very 
few and small, and the cells shrunken 
and pale. 

With these facts in mind, it is easy to 
understand why such disappointing re¬ 
sults have followed the use of a very 
large number of so-called nerve tonics, 
since it is evidently impossible that these 
nostrums should in any way increase 
the store of energy in the cell; and the 
most that can be expected of them is 
the excitement of the cell to activity 
when it has become exhausted to such 
a degree that a sense of fatigue super¬ 
venes as a warning that the store of 
nervous energy is reduced to a point 
where any further demand upon it is 
dangerous, and that rest is imperatively 
demanded. 

The only way that the energy granules 
of a cell can be augmented is by the as¬ 
similation of food from the blood, and 
the development of energy-containing 
particles. Cold water surpasses all other 
agents in its power to promote the normal 
energy-storing processes. Cold applica¬ 
tions also facilitate to a very remarkable 


degree the discharge of nervous energy, 
when a sufficient store exists, though 
sometimes they may not be available, be¬ 
cause their useful application is hindered 
by the influence of retained excretions or 
nerve-benumbing toxins generated within 
the tissues or absorbed from the alimen¬ 
tary canal. This effect of water is readily 
apparent in the influence of the cold bath 
upon muscular energy, and also in the 
sensation of well-being, buoyancy, and 
readiness for exertion, which results from 
the application of cold water. 

The tonic effects of cold water are un¬ 
questionably to a large degree due to the 
influence of cold impressions acting 
through the nerves of the skin upon the 
sympathetic nerve centers. The great 
sympathetic nerve controls the blood ves¬ 
sels, the glands, the heart, the functions 
of secretion and excretion, and in fact, all 
the vital functions of the body. The 
awakening of the sympathetic to renewed 
activity or to a balancing of its action, is 
what is specially needed by the great 
majority of chronic invalids. The func¬ 
tions of the brain and spinal cord, and 
through them all forms of nervous ac¬ 
tivity, are to a remarkable extent in¬ 
fluenced by the sympathetic. The 
sensation of well-being which accom¬ 
panies the reaction following a general 
cold application, is largely due to the in¬ 
creased activity of the cerebral circula¬ 
tion, brought about through the stimula¬ 
tion of the sympathetic. By its power to 
influence the sympathetic, hydrotherapy 
is capable of controlling, restraining, re¬ 
organizing, balancing, all the processes 
of organic life; and through them of 
modifying the functions of animal life to 
a marvelous degree. 

Cold water is a physiological tonic, and 
has the advantage over medicinal tonics 
of all sorts, in that it awakens nervous 
activity without the imposition of any 
extra burdens upon any vital organ, and 
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without hampering the activity of any 
function. The cold bath, employed in 
such a manner as to produce tonic effects, 
accomplishes its results by increasing 
vital resistance to the causes of patho¬ 
logical processes, by making the wheels 
of life run more smoothly, by lifting the 
whole vital economy to a higher level. 
The impression made upon that harp of 
a million strings, the skin with its vast 
network of sensory, motor, sympathetic, 
vasomotor, and thermic nerves, arouses 
every nerve center, every sympathetic 
ganglion, every sensory and motor fila¬ 
ment in the entire body, to heightened 
life and activity. Every blood vessel 
throbs, and every cell quivers, with a new 


life; the whole body thrills with quick¬ 
ened impulses, the whole being is trans¬ 
lated into a new state of existence. 

A person who has never experienced 
the glow of exhilaration, the invigoration 
and buoyancy of body and mind, which 
accompany the state of reaction from a 
short, general cold application, cannot 
well appreciate the value or significance 
of the cold bath as a physiological stimu¬ 
lant. It is not too much to say that of all 
measures known to man it is the most 
valuable as a means of arousing to ac¬ 
tivity the flagging energies of the body, 
and lifting the enervated invalid out of 
the morasses and quagmires of chronic 
disease. 


MEDICAL SUPERSTITIONS OF THE SWEDISH PEASANTRY. 

BY FRANCES BARTON. 


L loyd, in his interesting book 
entitled, “ Peasant Life in Swe¬ 
den,” tells us of many superstitions held 
by this people, relating to diseases, their 
causes and cures. 

Many occurrences, which are to us the 
natural results of simple causes, are to 
this people, supernatural and beyond ex¬ 
planation. Many of them still believe in 
the Troll Karl, or dealer in the black 
art, and witchcraft is a living reality. 

It is believed that the toothache will 
be cured by rubbing the offending mem¬ 
ber with a horseshoe nail until the gum 
bleeds, and then driving the nail into 
a growing tree. Thus the pain is trans¬ 
ferred to the tree, but if any one after¬ 
ward injures or cuts down the tree, the 
toothache will be again transferred to 
him. 

Earache is said to be cured by allow¬ 
ing some one to blow through an eagle 
quill into the ear, or by taking internally 
the scrapings of a wedding ring. 

Sties on the eyelids are supposed to 


be caused by the sufferer’s having seen 
a chair or stool upside down, without 
spitting upon it. To cure the sty some 
one must bore three holes, with an auger, 
in front of the sufferer, and spit through 
each. 

The recognized remedy for whooping- 
cough is to drink water from a chu ch 
door key (these keys are said to be of 
gigantic size), or milk from a horn 
which has been loosened in combat, but 
did not fall from the animal’s head. 
Should neither of these potent remedies 
be at hand, water which drips from a 
mill wheel revolving in the direction op¬ 
posite to the course of the sun, will 
do quite as well. 

It is said that if, on the first occur¬ 
rence of an epileptic fit, the sufferer’s 
clothes are torn immediately, he will be 
free from further attacks. However, 
should the first fit take place while he 
is in church or on the water, the dis¬ 
order is supposed to be incurable. 

When one becomes suddenly hoarse, 
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he is said to have seen a wolf. The one 
so affected should go to the mouth of 
an oven, or a pit in which turnips are 
kept during the winter, and shout, Give 
me my voice again!The hoarseness 
is supposed to disappear at once. 

Warts are said to disappear when the 
water which has lodged in the latch of 
a gate is allowed to drip on them. An- 
otlier method employed is to tie a string 
around each wart, and then bury the 
strings in the earth. When they have 
decomposed, the warts will disappear. 
These unseemly growths will also go 
away if they are rubbed on a tombstone. 

To escape ague one must carefully 
avoid touching any kind of food in the 
morning before the hands have been 
washed. The following story, which is 
said to be received as gospel by the com¬ 
mon people, is supposed to have given 
rise to the superstition : — 

‘‘ There was once a rich peasant who 
had labored all day in the forest, and on 
the approach of evening had set off home¬ 
ward. His road lay past a mountain 
where dwelt the ^ Troll,’ and when imme¬ 
diately opposite it, he heard a voice within 
pronouncing his own name. Stopping to 
listen, the following commands, given in 
a shrill, harsh tone, reached his ears: 

‘ Both of you, my daughters, are to pro¬ 
ceed to the house of the man I have just 
named, where you are to remain for a 
half year. The wife is now preparing 
porridge for her husbands supper. On 
his reaching home, and beginning to eat, 
he will spill the first spoonful on the 
table. Thou, Martha must then hop into 
the spoon, and thus be conveyed into his 
stomach, where every good thing he swal¬ 
lows will be thine. To thee, Caroline, 

I give all kinds of eatables touched each 
morning by the maidservant before wet¬ 
ting her hands; that will be thy fare. 
Adiew. This evening six months I ex¬ 
pect you both back again.’ All was now 


quiet in the mountain, and the peasant 
proceeded on his way home. 

“ As the ' Troll ’ had predicted, the 
wife had made ready the porridge for 
her husband’s supper, but before sitting 
down to the repast, he hastily stitched 
together a stout bag. Afterward, and 
when about to begin to eat, he purposely 
spilt the first spoonful of the porridge on 
the table, but on taking it up from thence, 
instead of putting it into his mouth, he 
deposited it in the bag in question. Then 
securely tying up the mouth of the latter 
he hung it up against the wall of the 
room. 

“ The peasant then gave strict orders 
to his maidservant always to wet her 
hands of a morning before touching any 
kind of provision, promising her at the 
same time a rich reward if she implicitly 
followed these his instructions for the 
next six months. 

On the following morning, when it 
was drawing on to ten o’clock, the leather 
bag mentioned began to shake violently, 
and exhibit the usual symptoms of a 
severe ague fit. The like symptoms con¬ 
tinued for six months, although the 
motion of the bag toward the end of that 
time gradually became weaker and 
weaker. 

“ For a while the servant girl, allured 
by the promised largess, strictly obeyed 
her master’s injunction, but being anx¬ 
ious one day to ascertain the state of some 
malt then drying in the oven, she took 
up a couple of handfuls of the grain, 
without first dipping her fingers into 
water, as was her custom. Recollecting 
immediately afterward, however, the 
omission she had been guilty of, she cast 
the malt in her hands into the part of the 
oven beyond the fire. 

“ The six months having expired, the 
peasant repaired to the mountain spoken 
of, and listened attentively. He heard 
the same voice as before say, ‘ Welcome 
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home, my children! but how haggard 
and wan you appear. I scarcely know 
you. Where hast thou been, Martha?’ 
‘Alas,’ replied the second voice in a com¬ 
plaining tone, ‘ My lot has been a terrible 
one, for since I left home I have had only 
a single spoonful of porridge to eat.’ 

“ ‘And what liast thou been doing, 
Caroline? thou lookest more miserable 
and lean than even thy sister, and seem- 
est, moreover, as good as burnt up.’ 


‘ That’s true,’ responded the third voice, 
’ my fate has been a still harder one, if 
possible, than Martha’s. All that I have 
tasted in the six months has been two 
handfuls of dried malt, and that T was 
obliged to take from the farther end of a 
heated oven, in doing which I sweated 
most awfully.’ ” 

Such are only a few of the supersti¬ 
tions of this character which are received 
as absolute truth by this simple people. 


DIETARY CUSTOMS IN BENGAL. 

BY M. W. BACHELER, M. D. 


T he familiar saying, “If India were 
to embrace Christianity to-day, she 
would be free to-morrow,” has an en¬ 
tirely different significance to those ac¬ 
quainted with the country and its vast and 
various population of nearly three hun¬ 
dred millions, from its significance to the 
stranger. About a hundred different lan¬ 


guages and as many more dialects are 
spoken by the people. Race, situation, 
food, climate, religion, caste, all tend to 
widen the differences separating the 
people, so that there is little or no cohe¬ 
sion among them, and a free national life 
is practically out of the question. 

To illustrate one of the many ways in 
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which the people differ, we will take the 
food habits of the Bengalis (who are 
Hindus, though not all Hindus are Ben¬ 
galis), the Mohammedans, and the San- 
tals, who are all represented in Bengal. 

Althougli the Hindu is in general con¬ 
sidered a strict vegetarian, his diet varies 
with his caste, low-caste Hindus eating 
meat freely, while the middle and higher 
castes live almost exclusively on grains 
and vegetables. Rice is the principal 
article of food, and is prepared in a dozen 
or more different ways, boiled rice being 
the staple. With it may be eaten boiled 
greens or fried fish or vegetables. Some¬ 
times the very poor eat a raw onion or a 
red pepper with the boiled rice, or per¬ 
haps a potato, roasted in the ashes, is 
mashed with onions and salt. As a gen¬ 
eral rule, every Hindu eats fish, except 
where now and then one is found who 
has taken a vow to the contrary. 


The Mohammedans, descendants of 
Ishmael, who ruled India before the Brit¬ 
ish, are a meat-eating people. In Bengal 
they eat rice, but they cook it in ways dif¬ 
ferent from those in favor with the Hin¬ 
dus; they make it richer, and often use 
meat with it. They do not eat pork in 
any form. Their national dish is called 
pillaoo, and is eaten with a stew called 
korma. Pillaoo is made by partially cook¬ 
ing rice in meat broth with cardamoms, 
cinnamon sticks, raisins, cloves, spice 
leaves, and black pepper, finishing the 
cooking by frying in clarified butter. 
When served, it is covered with onions, 
fried crisp, and sections of hard-boiled 
egg. The korma is not a highly spiced 
stew', but is made rich with clarified but¬ 
ter, and IS strongly flavored with carda¬ 
moms. 

The Santals are one of the aboriginal 
races, and differ in religion, customs, diet, 
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physique, and disposition from both Hin¬ 
dus and Mohammedans. They live out 
of doors more, they eat rice and vege¬ 
tables. and of meat anything they can 
snare or catch or shoot. Wild boar, deer, 
rabbit, and other creatures of the jungles 
are acceptable additions to their menu. 
Flying foxes (a large variety of bat) are 
considered rather a dainty, and it is said 
they eat snakes, and also rats. A jungle 
ant that lives mostly, I believe, on sal 
trees furnishes a pleasant acid. During 
the rainy season when the white ants 
swarm as winged creatures, big black 
ants, crows, and Santal children vie with 
each other in collecting them. It is said 
that fried in butter they are very pala¬ 
table. 

Sick-room diet, however, is very much 
the same among all classes and races. 

" Kee khabo? ” (“ What shall I eat? 
is one of the questions invariably asked 
by the patient. Should the usual answer 
sago, barley, sujee (coarse wheat 
meal), or milk fail to satisfy, the ques¬ 
tion may be asked, ‘^\re you in the habit 
of taking rice water?” If so, it will 
serve as a pdeasant and verv palatable 
change from the more tasteless gruels. 

If, however, the patient should not be 
in the habit of taking rice water, it is 
rarely advisable to allow it, as it is al¬ 
most sure to bring on undesirable 
complications. 

It is customary to torbid the eating 
of boiled rice until the patient is well 
toward recovery, but the Hindu diet¬ 
ary contains such a unique variety in 
the line of foods for convalescents 
that he need not be surfeited with any 
one thing. When acute symptoms 
subside, and convalescence is estab¬ 
lished, he may be allowed wheat, or 
pearl barley, or rice prepared as fol¬ 
lows : The grain is boiled in water till 
quite soft, the water is poured off, and 
the grain is rubbed through a thin. 


coarse cloth. Sometimes this mush is 
made thinner by the addition of hot 
water or milk. 

Another rice preparation is a favorite. 
Rice in the husk is softened by steaming 
or boiling, then pounded, and when the 
chaff is winnowed out, a gray, flattened 
grain is left, called cheera. This is 
eaten by the natives for a light lunch, 
sometimes with sugar, or with sweetened 
popped rice, sometimes alone. For the 
convalescent it must be carefully parched. 

Hand bread {Jiaht rootee, hinki, 
or papree) is also popular. It is made 
from wheat flour, water, and a little 
salt, which are thoroughly mixed to 
a dough, rolled out very thin, and baked 
over the fire in a dry frying pan. If the 
stomach is a little delicate, the dough 
should be made by slowly adding the flour 
to boiling water, and letting it cook a few 
minutes before rolling out and baking it. 
When properly made hand bread is thin, 
flaky, dry, and crisp. 

The first time rice is allowed the 
patient, it is generally eaten with the 
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gravy of a stew made from a long slender 
fish called niagoor. Later he may have 
with his rice a thick, unstrained soup 
made from a parcliecl legume called 
beeree dal. At first he takes rice only 
once daily, making his other hearty meal 
of hand bread and parched cheera, 
resuming gradually his usual habits of 
diet. 

When it is necessarv to prescribe 
broths or soups they must, in the case 
of the Hindu patient, be made from doves, 
never from chickens. If he has eggs, 
they must always be ducks' eggs, never 
hens' eggs. The only reason he can give 


for this, that seems to us so unreasonable, 
is that it is the custom in his caste. 

The latitude allowed in animal food 
varies with the caste. In some castes 
venison may be eaten even by the women; 
while in others, eggs, even ducks’ eggs, 
are prohibited for all. Usually, however, 
a little reasoning will induce parents and 
friends to allow whatever is absolutely 
necessary; in this way even beef broths 
may be administered, disguised with med* 
icine. As the cow is one of the sacred 
animals to the Hindu, he is strictly forbid¬ 
den to eat beef in any form, and the con¬ 
cession is made only under pressure. 


IS THE KITCHEN INDISPENSABLE? 

BY DAVID PAULSON^ M. D. 


T here was a time when the spin¬ 
ning wheel was regarded as an 
indispensable part of the home furnish¬ 
ing, but it has now outlived its useful¬ 
ness. The modern self-binder has re¬ 
placed the scythe and the rake, and light¬ 
ened the toil of the harvest time. Almost 
every branch of human industry has 
either been revolutionized or has had its 
pulse beat quickened by being brought 
into contact with inventive genius and 
labor-saving devices. 

The kitchen alone has heroically re¬ 
sisted the aggressive encroachments of 
modern improvements. In the majority 
of homes, while the husband reaps the 
advantages which have been developed 
by modern science, his wife continues 
to supervise a kitchen whose methods 
have not been materially changed since 
the days when her grandmother divided 
her time between bending over the spin¬ 
ning wheel and working in front of a hot 
fireplace. 

The mush is cooked in practically the 


same way and in similarly constructed 
kettles, and is, therefore, just as pasty 
now as it was then. The bread is as 
doughy in this generation as it was in 
the last, and the poor stomach, which 
does not now have the benefit of the 
strong nerve impulse which the active 
life of our forefathers tended to promote, 
has to be coaxed by digestive stimulants. 
When these fail, its various protests are 
often silenced by vile nostrums. 

Cereal foods should be subjected to 
sufficient heat to dextrinize them thor¬ 
oughly, and this can be accomplished 
much more satisfactorily in properly 
equipped food factories under scientific 
supervision, than it ever will be in the 
average kitchen, while the present 
more or less desultory way of cooking 
still prevails. Peas and beans can be 
relieved of their almost indigestible hull, 
and then baked, on a large scale, far 
more economically than they can be pre¬ 
pared in the individual home. 

The education of the average cook 
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has not been sufficiently extensive to 
enable her to discover the fact that nuts 
are the most nutritious food that nature 
produces; much less has she acquired 
the art of transforming them into whole¬ 
some, appetizing, and readily digestible 
food preparations. The dainty nut prep¬ 
arations that are now made in many 
factories, as a result of painstaking 
experimentation and in accordance with 
definite formulas, afford a splendid 
demonstration of the superiority of the 
food factory over the kitchen. The 
latest invasion which the factory has 
made into the kitchen domain is by plac¬ 
ing upon the market a series of cereal 
nut-soup stocks. With the mere addition 
of a little boiling water and some simple 
stirring, the most untutored cook can pro¬ 
duce surprisingly appetizing soups from 
these stocks. 
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It is already acknowledged that fruits 
can be put up more beautifully as well 
as more successfully in the canning fac¬ 
tory than in the kitchen. This does 
away in one stroke with the annual 
fruit-canning annoyances that were such 
a source of affliction to our patient 
mothers and grandmothers. 

The kitchen, like the spinning wheel 
and the old-fashioned reaper, must 
sooner or later become merely a relic 
of a bygone age. There will be those 
who will deplore the disappearance of 
the kitchen and home cooking, just as 
there were some who lamented the dis¬ 
placement of the candle by lamps, 
lamps by gas, and gas by the electric 
light; but labor-saving devices and 
modern inventive genius are invading 
the kitchen, and its days will soon be 
numbered. 


PORK POISONING. 

BY ELIJAH TAYI^R. 


T he following instances of poisoning 
from eating souse meat, occurred 
recently in and near Culleoka, Tex. It 
may be well to state just here that souse 
meat, a favorite dish with many lovers of 
pork, is a preparation made by cooking 
thoroughly and removing all bones from 
the head, ears, and feet of a freshly killed 
hog. 

Mr. John Norris, of Culleoka, having 
recently killed some hogs, his good wife 
prepared a lot of souse meat, some of 
which she gave to a near neighbor. A 
few nights later the neighbor, Mrs, Jen¬ 
kins, entertained her minister, Mr. Tee- 
trick, and his wife for the night, and at 
the evening meal all partook heartily of 
the donated souse meat. By twelve 
o^clock every member of the household 
was desperately ill, the physician who 


had been hastily called in, giving as the 
cause — a germ in the souse meat. 

Another case occurred soon after. 
Prof. John /\iken ate the meat for break¬ 
fast at his father’s home, and before 
reaching his school at Clear Lake, only a 
few miles distant, was taken with a death¬ 
like sickness, and was, in consequence, 
compelled to give up his classes for 
several days. 

No ill effects seemed to follow when 
the souse meat was eaten as soon as it 
was prepared; but after standing in a 
dish for twenty-four hours, the results 
of eating it were almost fatal to the un¬ 
lucky partaker, 

In the year 1878, my mother was living 
about seven miles west of Corsicana. 
Tex. She was extremely fond of souse, 
and also of what is known as scrapple. 
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The latter is simply souse with the ad¬ 
dition of the liver and lights of the hog. 
After eating of this dish, she became very 
ill, and in spite of the energetic efforts 
of physician and friends we could not 
save her. The doctor was unable to di¬ 
agnose the case, and we finally decided 
that it must have been poisoning from 
the brass kettle in which the souse was 
cooked, though we had used that kettle 
for years for cooking fruit without any 
similar accident. Now we have good 
reason to believe that my mother^s death 
was caused by the natural poison in the 
hog’s head. Some claim that this poison 
lies in the ear wax. 


A reformation in souse and pork eat¬ 
ing is taking place in Culleoka. May 
the good people, not only of this place, 
but everywhere, comprehend the clangers 
of eating dead hogs in any form. Turn 
the hog loose, my pork-eating friends. 
Let him go where he is needed as a 
scavenger, to eat filth and garbage, but 
beware of eating him yourselves, for 
there are, and always have been, in him 
many evil spirits. 

Leave alone his head and his toes, his 
ears and his nose, his spare ribs and his 
backbone, in fact his whole anatomy, if 
you would be on the safe and healthful 
side of this question. 


NEW IDEAS FOR SPRING DISHES. 

BY LULU TEACHOUT BURDEN. 


C ANNED fruits, if they are to be 
had, usually form no small part of 
the menus for spring. Very few fresh 
fruits are in the markets, but a little plan¬ 
ning will give variety without them. 

Appetizing toasts and sauces for grains 
make a pleasing addition to the breakfast 
bill of fare, while numerous fruit desserts 
can be prepared for dinner. 

Fruit Sauces .— A fruit sauce may be 
made from any kind of fruit, by draining 
off the juice,and allowing one tablespoon- 
fill of cornstarch to each cupful of juice. 
Bring the juice to a boil, then gradually 
stir in the cornstarch which has been dis¬ 
solved in a little of the cold juice or 
water. Cook for a few minutes, 
and serve hot or cold. A few 
whole pieces of the fruit may be 
added just before serving. This 
is suitable for toasts, or may be 
served over grains instead of 
sugar and cream. It is seldom 
necessary to add sugar to a sauce 
made from canned fruit, as it is 
generally sweet enough. 


Sauces made from berries are a little 
more attractive if the fruit that is added 
is left whole, but with peaches, prunes, 
and the larger-sized fruits they taste 
better if the fruit is put through the col¬ 
ander, making more of a marmalade. 

Peach Croquettes .— Cook one cupful 
of rice in salted water until tender; 
steaming is preferred. As soon as the 
grains are tender, add quickly the well- 
beaten yolks of two eggs, two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and one-half tea¬ 
spoonful of vanila. When cold, mold 
into croquettes, roll in bread crumbs, dip 
in egg, and roll again in crumbs before 
baking. Serve when well browned with — 



Cherry Garni.sh. 
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A Tempting Array. 


Fcac/i Sauce. — Mix together a tca- 
spoonful of cornstarch aiul three heaping 
tablespoon fills of sugar. Arid a cupful 
of peach juice, and cook for two minutes, 
stirring all the time. Next add the juice 
of half a lemon, and enough cherry or 
strawberry juice to give the sauce a pink 
color. 

Baked Peach Pudding, — Put a layer 
of peaches, from which a part of the juice 
has been drained, into the bottom of an 
oiled pudding dish. Add a layer of stale 
sponge-cake crumbs, then more peaches, 
and so on until the dish is full. Sprinkle 
the top with crumbs and a little sugar, 
and bake three quarters of an liour. 
Serve hot with a sauce made as fol¬ 
lows : — 

Lemon Sauce. — Boil together for ten 
minutes, one-half cupful of malt honey, 
one-half cupful of water, the thin rind of 
one lemon, and the strained juice of the 
same ; strain this syrup, and stir into it 
the beaten yolk of one egg; pour into a 
double boiler and cook, stirring con¬ 
stantly until thick and smooth. 

Cherry Garnish. — Cut into rings slices 
of bread half an inch thick. Soak these 
in egg yolks beaten and diluted with 
a nut cream or milk mixed with a little 
sugar and a grating of orange peel. Egg 
and crumb with stale cake crumbs; then 
bake in a hot oven until brown. Sprinkle 


with chopped almonds, and arrange 
around a crown of cherries. Thicken the 
cherry juice for a sauce. 

Baked fruit Pudding. — One cupful of 
nut milk, three tablespo<jnfuls of flour, 
one-half cupful of sugar, one teaspoon¬ 
ful of grated lemon peel, and three eggs. 
Heat the milk to the boiling point, add 
the flour, sugar, and lemon peel, and boil 
until it falls away from the sides, stirring 
all the time: add. one at a time, the volks 
of the eggs, previously beaten, and lastly 
the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. 
Grease a two-quart baking dish, pour into 
it a quart of stoned cherries from which, 
the juice has been drained. Cover with 
the above mixture, allowing it to line 
the outer portion of the dish. The fruit 
may be stirred into the mixture if de¬ 
sired. Bake in a moderate oven about 
three quarters of an hour. Serve with a 
nut cream made by dissolving nut butter 
with sufficient water to make a thick 
cream which may be sweetened to taste. 

Salad, Salmon Color. — Make for a 
lunch some day when there is steamed 
rice left from breakfast. Flake one cup¬ 
ful of nut cheese into rather large pieces, 
and add one cupful of rice. Cut a stalk 
of celery very fine, and stir in. Use 
any sour salad dressing, and mix care¬ 
fully so that the ingredients will not be¬ 
come mushy. Garnish with parsley, and 
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use radishes or cold sliced beets pre¬ 
viously cooked and saturated with lemon 
juice. The recipe for nut cheese may be 
found in the October niunber of Good 
Health, 1901. 

Frosted Oranges .— Make a lemon fill¬ 
ing such as would be used for a lemon 
pie, and when cooked and partially cool, 
add the orange pulp cut into neat sec¬ 
tions, with any other desired fruit ami 
nuts. Cool, and when jellied, fill orange 
baskets; or the oranges may be cut into 
halves crosswise and the pulp removed 


very carefully so as to keep the skin 
whole. 

Pile upon each orange case that has 
been filled with the fruit jelly, a meringue 
made from the whites of eggs beaten to 
a stiff froth, adding a tablespoonful of 
sugar to each egg white. Set the cases 
in the oven just long enough to brown 
the meringue. These make a good sweet 
for luncheon, or for a luncheon in courses 
they make a delicious first course. Serve 
garnished with smilax to form a sort of 
bed for the cases. 


EMINENT OPINIONS AGAINST TEA AND COFFEE. 


Dr. Beaumont, a surgeon in the 
United States army, whose experiments 
have attracted the attention of the whole 
medical world, says: — 

Even coffee and tea, the common 
beverages of all classes of people, have 
a tendency to debilitate the digestive 
organs. Should any one who is in the 
habit of drinking either of these articles 
in a weak decoction, take two or three 
cups made very strong, let him be aware 
of their injurious tendency. Yet this is 
only an addition to the strength of the 
narcotics he is in the habit of constantly 
using.'' 

Dr. yVlcott declares th.at those who 
drink coffee and tea have an especial ten¬ 
dency to paralysis and nervous headache. 
The slave to coffee and tea must not find 
comfort in the thought that these bev¬ 
erages banish headache. They may give 
relief for a while, but the evil will only 
grow worse, and very often the seeds of 
disease are sown by their use. 

We must certainly not imagine that 
black tea makes us more subject to ill¬ 
ness than green or weak tea in the same 
degree of strength. But we may say 
that tea of both kinds and in any degree 
of strength, subjects us, more or less, to 


illness, because in every form, in every 
degree of strength, tea is more or less 
poisonous.” 

According to Dr. W. H. Riley, “ tea 
and coffee are causes of dyspepsia. The 
evils arising from their use are due to 
taking a large amount of fluid into the 
stomach at meals, and to the effect of 
tea and coffee upon the functions of the 
stomach. The tannin which is present 
in tea is known to be very active in pre¬ 
cipitating pepsin, one of the essential 
agents of the gastric juice; and the poi¬ 
sonous alkaloids, thein and caffein, which 
are present, have also a very deleterious 
effect.” 

Dr. J. IL Kellogg says : — 

“ We know that tea, coffee, and kin¬ 
dred drugs are not foods, because a 
person cannot live upon them. Any one 
who undertakes to work upon the 
strength of tea and coffee, and eats no 
other food, diminishes in weight about 
as rapidly as if he ate nothing at all. 
There is no food power and no real 
energizing power in either tea or coffee. 

” There are many cases on record of 
persons who have rid themselves of sick 
headache and dyspepsia simplv by aban¬ 
doning the use of tea and coffee.” 
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The following analysis from the “ Li¬ 
brary of Universal Knowledge gives the 
organic constituents of tea and coffee: — 


100 parts of 100 parts of 
tea contain coffee contain 


Water . 

3 

12 

Thein or caffein .... 

3 

17-5 

Casein. 

15 

13 

Gum . 

18 

9 

Sugar . 

3 

6.5 

Starch . 

a trace 

a trace 

Tannin . 

26.125 

4 

Aromatic oil . 

•75 

,002 

Fat . 

4 

12 

F'iber . 

20 

35 

Minor substances 

5 

6.7 


The eminent Dr. Bock, of Leipsic, as¬ 
serts : — 

“ The nervousness and peevishness of 
our times are chiefly attributable to tea 
and coffee; the digestive organs of con¬ 
firmed coffee drinkers are in a state of 
chronic derangement, which reacts upon 
the brain, producing fretful and lachry¬ 
mose moods. Fine ladies addicted to the 
use of strong coffee have characteristic 
tempers, which I might describe as a 
mania for acting the persecuted saint. 
. . . The snappish, petulant humor of 
the Chinese may certainly be ascribed to 
their immoderate fondness for tea.’* 

Dr. Morton says, ** Irritability of tem¬ 
per, like dyspepsia, belongs in the cate- 
gor\^ of symptoms produced by long- 
continued tea drinking. There are tea 
sots in every great charitable institution, 
particularly those for the maintenance of 
the aged. As a rule their symptoms are 
mental irritability, muscular tremors, and 
sleeplessness.” 

Prof. Brillat Savarin, of Paris, gives 
this statement concerning coffee, in his 
work, Physiology of the Senses of 
Taste,” published a few years ago, and 
translated into German: — 

“ Coffee is a much stronger drink than 


people usually believe. A strong man 
can live long, and drink two bottles of 
wine a day. The same man could not 
stand the same quantity of coffee for 
a great while; he would become imbecile 
or die of consumption.” 

Professor Virchow expresses himself 
about coffee as follows: — 

“ We have at last arrived at the truth 
that caffein (the quintessence of coffee) 
is nothing more or less than a strong 
stimulant, and when taken in large quan¬ 
tities, a poison like brandy.” 

William M. Leszynsky, M. D., says 
in the Medical Record: — 

“ The habitual daily indulgence in cof¬ 
fee, even in moderate quantity, by those 
who are oversensitive to its action, in¬ 
variably leads to persistent functional 
disorders of the nervous system, as well 
as to the disturbance of digestion, which 
rapidly subsides when its use is discon¬ 
tinued.” 

Nervous, muscular, and circulatory 
disturbances,” says the British Medical 
JonrnaU “are very frequently the result 
of coffee drinking. The nerve symptoms 
are characterized by a feeling of general 
weakness, depression of spirits, and 
aversion for labor even in industrial sub¬ 
jects, with headache and insomnia. A 
strong dose of coffee causes the disap¬ 
pearance of these symptoms. The mus¬ 
cular symptoms consist of distinct 
muscular weakness, and trembling of the 
hands, even in rest. The circulatory 
symptoms are marked by small, rapid, 
irregular pulse, and feeble impulse of the 
heart. Palpitations and heaviness in the 
precordial region are frequent. The 
hands and feet feel very cold, and the 
complexion becomes sallow. Dyspeptic 
symptoms, chiefly of the nervous type, 
are very common. Acne rosacea is seen 
in a large number of cases.” 











THE DIET OF EUROPEAN NATIONS. 


T he following is a summary of the 
dietetic habits of the rural popula¬ 
tion, the healthiest portion of the several 
European countries: — 

Belgium, — Coffee, black bread, po¬ 
tatoes, vegetables, chicory, and some¬ 
times salted meats. 

England, — Beef, pork, potatoes, veg¬ 
etables, tea, clieese, beer, cider. 

Ireland, — Oatmeal, bread, potatoes, 
beans, milk, butter, vegetables. 

Scotland. — Oatmeal, bread, potatoes, 
milk, butter, coffee, tea, very rarely flesh. 

Rhenish Prussia, — Milk, soup, dried 
fish, grapes, potatoes, flesh only for the 
feast days. 

Saxony. — Bread, butter, cheese, soup, 
vegetables, coffee, flesh only on the feast 
days. 

Bavaria, — Porridge, butter, milk, cab¬ 
bage, potatoes. 

Italy, — Macaroni, bread, fruits, beans, 
peas, and lentils, wheat, rice, grapes, 
wine. A very little flesh is eaten on feast 
days, but only in certain regions by the 
very rich. 


Spain, —Bread, vegetables, fish, fruits, 
flesh only occasionally. 

Russia, — Rye bread, cabbage, mush¬ 
room soup, wheat cooked with milk and 
oil. 

Sweden. — Potatoes, rye, oatmeal, bar¬ 
ley, milk, salt herring, beer, no flesh 
food. 

Switzerland, —Cheese, milk, coffee, 
vegetables, soup, wine, very rarely flesh. 

France. — In the neighborhood of 
Bourgoyne meat is eaten but once a year. 
The peasants of Morvan eat meat twice 
a year; the peasants of Sardinia once 
a year; the peasants of Auvergne very 
seldom; the Bretons never, except rich 
farmers, who eat flesh on feast days. 

We see from this table that European 
peasants, the hard workers, subsist al¬ 
most wholly upon fruits, grains, and 
vegetable food, a regimen which is highly 
economical, and by which they are sus¬ 
tained in good health. The peasants live 
to be much older than the aristocrats and 
crowned heads who feast upon meats and 
the luxuries of courts.— Health. 


Too Common a Picture. 

It has been our lot to see after death 
the liver of a young girl, which had been 
so forcibly compressed that it exhibited 
depressions which the ribs had made, in 
each one of which a finger could be laid. 
Permanent injury was in this case done. 
All the ailments entailed by an inactive 
liver followed one another in quick suc¬ 
cession, disease was induced which 
proved incurable, and the patient may 
have been truly described as a victim 
to her own vanity, she having literally 
squeezed the - breath out of her 
body. 

Violent compression of this kind 
puts an immense strain upon the 
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heart, the various internal organs are 
made to press upon the large blood 
vessels which run directly from the heart, 
and this organ, which is really only a 
muscular pump created for the purpose 
of driving the blood into the farthest 
extremities of the system, is not only 
pressed upon itself, thereby being im¬ 
peded in its action, but is unable, owing 
to the pressure upon the blood vessels, 
to force the blood through without mak¬ 
ing a supreme effort. This effort is, and 
must be made, with the result that the 
cavities of the heart are dilated, the heart 
itself is hypertrophied, weakened, and dis¬ 
eased, fatty degeneration not infrequently 
sets in, and the life which might have 
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been a happy one becomes that of a per¬ 
manent invalid, if it is not entirely lost. 

The lungs are also unable to perform 
their functions, and instead of the 
poor girrs being able to breathe in 
comfort she pants distressingly, unless 
perfectly still; the slightest movement re¬ 
vealing her state, and with this enforced 
inactivity all the troubles of constipation 
ensue. Need we paint the picture more 
darkly? We could if we would, but those 
who will not be deterred from this fool¬ 
ish practice by general statements of the 
harm they are doing themselves, would 
not be convinced though every affection 
which can be traced to this pernicious 
habit were laid bare before them, and it 
were proved to demonstration how dan¬ 
gerous and hideous are the results to 
which they are rendering themselves 
liable. What they desire, what they most 
care for, is a momentary triumph, if 
triumph it be, and tliey care not at what 
cost they obtain it.— Health. 


Queen Alexandra’s Household. 

Touni and Country is authority for the 
following interesting details concerning 
the royal household and housekeeping 
of England: — 

One of the most important duties of 
Alexandra, the new queen of England, 
will be the government of her royal 
household, numbering a thousand peo¬ 
ple. These employees cost in the aggre¬ 
gate about $660,000 a year in salaries, 
while an average of $860,000 a year is 
paid to ‘ the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker,’ and the other trades¬ 
people who feed the members of the 
household. No servant has ever been 
known to be discharged from the pal¬ 
aces; and when a marriage takes place, 
the couple is usually provided with a 
small post, carrying with it a residence. 
Most of the royal lodges are occupied by 
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couples who have served royalty for 
many years. 

“ The only additions to the royal 
household since the time of Henry VITI 
are two steam-apparatus men. A serv¬ 
ant, officially known as the waxfitter, 
receives a salary of $300 a year for ar¬ 
ranging all the candles, while two others 
— a first and a second lamplighter — get 
$500 a year each for lighting them, as 
well as all the lamps in the place. It 
costs $1,460 to have the table laid by 
five functionaries, whose official desig¬ 
nation is table deckers. The only work 
they do is to lay the tablecloth, and 
see that the plates, dishes, and cutlery 
are fairly set forth. The salary of the 
chief butler, who looks after the wine, is 
$2,500 a year. 

“ Sixty young ladies serve in the capac¬ 
ity of housemaids at Windsor. The 
kitchen is ruled over by a chef whose 
salary is $3,500 a year. Under him are 
four master cooks, who receive $1,000 a 
year each for their services. Then there 
are two assistant cooks, two roasting 
cooks, sixteen apprentices, half-a-dozen 
kitchen maids, two yeomen of the kitchen, 
and the clerk of the kitchen, who guards 
the expenditures, keeps the accounts, and 
does the carving. He receives $1,500 a 
year. The confectioners get $1,500 and 
$1,200 each. 

“A functionary known as the official 
rat catcher of ^he house of royalty re¬ 
ceives $375 a yewr, and is the only serv¬ 
ant whose salary is provided for outside 
the civil list. Every session the House of 
Commons, in committee of supply, con¬ 
siders this vote, and gravely agrees to 
it. The royal washing costs $10,000 
yearly, and is done in a picturesque stone 
building near Richmond Park, called the 
Royal Laundry. The linen is carried to 
and from the laundry in cedar boxes 
bearing brass plates inscribed with the 
different names; for instance, ' The 
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King, 1/ * The Queen, 2,’ ‘ Princess Vic¬ 
toria/ The boxes carrying the household 
linen are marked with the initials of the 
palace, * W. C/ or ^ B. P/ Primrose 
soap, slightly scented, and quite free from 
alkalies, is used, and is extremely costly. 
Queen Alexandra's body linen is ex¬ 
quisitely fine and severely plain/* 


Ten Hygienic Truths. 

The late Dr. Frank H. Hamilton, of 
Bellevue Hospital, is said to have framed 
the following curious decalogue of health 
precepts: — 

I. The best thing for the inside of a 
man is the outside of a horse. 

‘‘ 2. Blessed is he who invented sleep, 
but thrice blessed the man who will 
invent a cure for thinking. 

“ 3. Light gives a bronzed or tan 
color to the skin; but, where it uproots 
the lily, it plants the rose. 

“ 4. The lives of most men are in 
their own hands; and, as a rule, the just 
verdict after death would be — felo-de- 
se. 

** 5. Health must be earned; it can 
seldom be bought. 

6. A change of air is less valuable 
than a change of scene. The air is 
changed every time the wind is changed. 

7. Mold and decaying vegetables in 
a cellar weave shrouds for the upper 
chambers. 

" 8. Dirt, debauchery, disease, and 
death are successive links in the same 
chain. 

''9. Calisthenics may be very genteel, 
and romping very ungenteel; but one is 
the shadow, the other the substance, of 
healthful exercise. 

“ 10, Girls need health as much as — 
nay, more — than boys. They can ob¬ 
tain it only as boys do, by running, tum¬ 
bling, by all sorts of innocent vagrancy. 
At least once a day girls should have 


their halters taken off, the bars let down, 
and be turned loose like young colts." 
— Boston Cooking-School Magasine. 

Results of a Hygienic Compact. 

The oldest practicing physician in 
the United States, and probably the 
oldest ill the world, according to the 
Chicago Tribune, is Dr. J. P. Wood, of 
Coffeyville, Kan., who has just cele¬ 
brated his one hundredth birthday. Dr. 
Wood began practicing when he was 
twenty-two years old — just seventy- 
eight years ago — and he has been at 
it ever since. '* But," he always adds 
in telling about it “ I have done mighty 
little practicing on myself." 

The venerable doctor, in spite of his 
age, is out and about every day, rain 
or shine, visiting his little circle of 
patients. Until three years ago, he 
accepted calls at any hour, day or night, 
but now, because his wife and friends 
object to it. he does not go out nights. 
Physically and mentally, he is as well 
preserved as the average man of seventy. 
He neither carries a cane nor wears 
spectacles. “And it isn’t my second 
sight, either," he says, proudly. “ I 
never wore spectacles, and never expect 
to." 

His hearing, likewise, is as acute as 
it ever was, and his sleep and digestion 
are as good as anybody’s. 

Dr. Wood attributes his long life and 
maintained vigor to the fact that when 
a young man in Transylvania Medical 
College, he entered into a compact with 
seven of his classmates to live always 
in a plain, temperate manner, and never 
to use liquor or tobacco, or indulge in 
excesses of any kind. All but one of 
the parties to this compact lived to be 
over seventy-five, five lived to be over 
eighty, and two — Dr. Wood and ex- 
Governor Bradbury, of Maine — passed 
their ninetieth year. 



THE TREATMENT OF CATARRH. 


Dr. Eugene C. Underwood, in the 
St, Louis Medical and Surgical Journal, 
considers the subject of treating catarrh 
chiefly by the use of hydrozone. He says 
in part: — 

“ The treatment of catarrh is very 
simple, and the results which follow cor¬ 
rect and systematic treatment are very 
satisfactory. In practice, two forms of 
chronic nasal catarrh are met. 

“ The more common form is charac¬ 
terized by a thick mucous discharge from 
the nose, great liability to colds, obstruc¬ 
tion of one or both nostrils, which forces 
the patient to breathe through his mouth ; 
nasal intonation of the voice. There is 
more or less headache, and the sense of 
smell is lost or impaired. There is dry¬ 
ness of the throat, deafness, and other 
symptoms showing the extension of the 
disease to neighboring organs. 

The other form is characterized by a 
sense of dryness in the nose and throat, 
a thick, purulent discharge, the expulsion 
of discolored crusts, and an oflFensive 
putrid odor. The sense of smell is im¬ 
paired, and the patient is weak and 
anemic. 


The mucous membrane is dry and 
glazed, but in advanced cases ulceration 
and necrosis are present. 

The treatment consists of applica¬ 
tions directly to the diseased area, and 
the administration of such internal rem¬ 
edies as will correct any coexisting dis¬ 
ease or morbid state. In some cases the 
resources of surgery must be invoked. 

“ Let me examine more in detail the 
treatment of the types of nasal catarrh. 

“ In a simple chronic trouble of the 
first sort the results of treatment will be 
most flattering. In a case attended with 
no constitutional disease, nothing is 
necessary beyond having the patient 
spray the nasal mucous surface with a 
solution composed of equal parts of water 
and hydrozone, every three hours. 

“ The hydrozone is not only a disin¬ 
fectant and germicide, but its curative 
action on the inflamed mucous mem¬ 
branes is speedy, and is not equaled by 
any other drug I have ever used. 

“ In the other variety, we must use the 
same local application. The hydrozone 
at once overcomes the offensive odor, and 
takes off the purulent crusts.” 


OPEN THE DOOR. 

Open the door, let in the sun; 

He hath a smile for every one; 

He hath made of the raindrops gold and gems, 
He may change our tears to diadems — 

Open the door I 

Open the door of the soul; let in 
Strong, pure thoughts which will banish sin; 
They will grow and bloom with a grace divine, 
And their fruit shall be sweeter than that of the 
vine — 

Open the door I 

Open the door of the heart; let in 
Sympathy sweet for stranger and kin ; 

It will make the halls of the heart so fair 
That angels may enter unaware — 

Open the door! 

— British Weekly. 
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VEGETARIANISM AND EVOLUTION. 


Under this head, our excellent contem¬ 
porary, The Literary Digest, publishes an 
abstract of an article by Prof Ferdinand 
Hueppe, in which attempts are made to 
show that man began life as a clam eater, 
that then as soon as he had gone suffi¬ 
ciently far, he took to hunting and killing 
larger animals. The Professor points to 
the Esquimau as an example of a pure 
flesh eater, such as he supposes the whole 
race to have been in some past age. He 
accounts for the vegetarian as follows: 
** Owing to the struggle for existence, man 
has evolved into a flesh eater, a mixed 
eater, and lastly into a vegetarian.*’ We 
are glad to note that the Professor, though 
combating vegetarianism, recognizes the 
vegetarian as the latest product of the 
evolutionary process, which he claims has 
lifted man from raw clams, bugs, and 
shrimps to bread, nuts, and fruits. 

The objection urged by Professor 
Hueppe, that ** man has neither the teeth 
nor the gut of a herbivorous animal,** is 
entirely irrelevant, as no intelligent person 
has ever urged that man is herbivorous. 
He is neither herbivorous nor carnivorous; 
he is frugivorous, in this regard resem- 
bing those animals to which he is the 
nearest related, namely, the chimpanzee, 
the gorilla, and the orang-outang. 

Professor Hueppe errs in saying that 
** the anthropoid stock from which man 
evolved, fed on nuts, fruits, eggs, small 
birds, and insects.** It is true that some 
members of the ape family subsist upon 
this dietary, but the highest representatives 
of the family, the gorilla, chimpanzee, and 
orang-outang, are strict vegetarians. If the 
evolutionary theory is correct, then it would 
seem that the members of the ape family 
are also undergoing evolution in the matter 


of diet, and that the highest apes, as well 
as the highest men,— that is, those who 
have reached the highest point in the evo¬ 
lution process,— are vegetarians, abstainers 
from flesh. A vegetarian is not necessarily 
a grass eater; the gorilla does not eat 
either grass or leaves, but thrives well on 
fruits and nuts, or roasting ears when they 
are within reach; and on this simple dietary 
he is able to hold his own in the forest 
against animals very much larger them 
himself, being more than a match for them, 
both in strength and in smartness. 

Another serious error made by Professor 
Hueppe is the statement, “ No vegetarian 
animal, not even the horse, ox, camel, or 
elephant, can carry tlie weight of its own 
body.** The learned Professor has cer¬ 
tainly never had an opportunity to visit 
Mexico or Central America. In the coun¬ 
tries named, also some other countries, 
one may often see a vegetarian donkey 
carrying a big fat native, with his equally 
fat wife, and several lesser members of the 
family, all on his back at one time. The 
aggregate weight carried by these patient 
little beasts must often amount to consider¬ 
ably more than the animal’s own avoirdu¬ 
pois. And what would Professor Hueppe 
say to see one of the vegetarian Smyrna 
porters, who breakfast and dine on barley 
cakes, figs, and a handful of olives, march¬ 
ing off with a half ton on his shoulders? 
In some parts of South America there are 
vegetarian Indians, each of whom is able 
to take on his shoulders a man as big as 
himself, and his baggage in addition, and 
march off a distance of twenty miles over 
mountain roads witliout once being relieved 
of his burden. Hundreds of similar illus¬ 
trations might be quoted. 

Professor Hueppe will perhaps say, in 
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reply, that these feats are performed by 
men who are not naturally vegetarians, but 
at least semi-carnivorous. But we must 
be allowed to reply that these men are 
vegetarian men, and that if it is true that 
men are naturally, wholly, or partially car¬ 
nivorous, the fact that they are able to 
perform such feats of strength on a non- 
flesh dietary is so much more in favor of 
the diet; for an animal ought not certainly 
to be able to do so well on the food to 
which he is not naturally adapted, as on 
his natural dietary. The Professor is 
wholly in error, as are all others who argue 
from such premises. 

The Professor argues further that a vege¬ 
tarian dietary is not capable of furnishing 
a well-balanced bill of fare. He complains 
that a vegetable diet contains so great an 
excess of carbohydrates (starch and sugar) 
that “ the vegetari- n is like an overheated 
steam engine,— he is in danger of explo¬ 
sion, owing to the use of a wrong kind of 
fuel.” This might be true if the vegetarian 
lived wholly on potatoes or rice, or if an 
excess of sugar or carbohydrates in any 
other form were habitually consumed. But 
such an unbalanced bill of fare is not at 
all necessary. Peas, beans, lentils, and 
especially nuts, furnish not only an ample 
proportion, but an excess, of the albu¬ 
minous elements, or proteids, and so may 
be used in connection with starchy fats as 
a means of balancing the bill of fare. The 
question of symmetrical eating is often 
overlooked by vegetarians as well as by 
others, and it is quite possible that harm 
may come from an excess of starch and 
sugar as well as from an excess of albumen 
in the form of meat. It cannot be dis¬ 
puted, however, that an excess of fat is 
much more desirable than an excess of uric 
acid, although of course it is possible that 
both conditions may be present at the same 
time. 

The argument that ** the digestive system 
of the vegetarian is forced to deal with an 
excessive bulk of food, and energy is 
wasted which might be used for the higher 
purpose of mental activity,” shows an ex¬ 
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ceedingly superficial study of the question 
of diet. The Professor certainly ought to 
know that the best vegetable foods are 
not only much more concentrated than any 
animal food, but also much more easily 
digested. The nutritive value of rice, for 
example, is eighty-eight per cent, whereas 
that of beefsteak is only twenty-eight per 
cent — less than one third as much. On 
the other hand, rice digests within an hour, 
whereas beefsteak requires for its diges¬ 
tion three hours or more; while pork, tlie 
nutritive value of which is one half that 
of rice, requires five and a half hours for 
digestion. 

Finally, according to the British Med¬ 
ical Journal, “ Professor Hueppe tells us 
that ‘ the vegetarians of our time belong to 
the class of neurotic men, who, falling out 
amid the strain of town life, ever seek 
for a “ heal-all ” in one or another crank. 
Their doctrines, pushed with fanatical zeal, 
make no impression on the healthy, and 
overthrow only the balance of those who, 
like themselves, are the victims of an un¬ 
natural mode of existence.' ” In this 
somewhat drastic proposition, the Professor 
is rather hard on vegetarians, to call them 
” neurotics ” and cranks,” but it is, of 
course, possible that his acquaintance with 
vegetarians has been so limited that his ob¬ 
servation justifies his statement. The writer 
feels sure that the worthy Professor would 
be very willing to change his mind on this 
point if he could have the privilege of 
meeting the members of the English Cycle 
Club, which has greatly distanced every 
other cycling club in England in the aver¬ 
age endurance of its members. It must 
also be true that the Professor has been 
so deeply absorbed in his anthropological 
researches that he has omitted to note the 
fact that in the great walking match be¬ 
tween Vienna and Berlin, the winners of 
the race were two vegetarians who came 
out twenty-two hours ahead of any one of 
the numerous flesh eaters who entered the 
race. 

Finally, we must express the conviction 
that the Professor is looking at tliis whole 
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question wrong end foremost. Man did 
not begin as a clam eater, but as a fruit 
eater. The oldest and most authentic In¬ 
formation we have concerning the diet of 
primitive man is found in the book of 
Genesis. In the 29th verse of the first 
chapter of this generally accredited account 
of the beginning of the human race, we 
find the following clear and simple state¬ 
ment respecting the diet of the first man: 
“ And God said, Behold, I have given you 
every herb bearing seed, which is upon the 
face of all the earth, and every tree in 
which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed; 
to you it shall be for meat.^* 

Another important fact which the Pro¬ 
fessor seems to have overlooked, is, that 
from the earliest moment to the present 
time, the products of the vegetable king¬ 
dom have been the chief sustenance of man. 
At different periods, branches of the human 
family have, at various lengths of time, 
fallen into degraded conditions, and become 
flesh eaters, in some instances even 
descending so low as to become eaters of 
their own kind — cannibals, as in the case 
of the Anglo-Saxons. That every race 
that has ascended from this degraded con¬ 
dition to civilization has steadily advanced 
toward the vegetarian dietary, to a dietary 
largely or wholly derived from the vege¬ 
table kingdom, is due, not to the develop¬ 
ment of a " neurotic temperament, or 

crankiness,** but should, instead, be attrib¬ 
uted to progress made toward normal con¬ 
ditions of life. 

The writer prefers to believe that man 
did not begin life on this planet either as a 
monkey or as a monad, but as the Bible 
represents him, a most splendid creature, 
the image of God, the king of the world. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the few 
fossilized remains of degenerate and de¬ 
graded and extinct tribes which have been 
found in caves and other places, should be 
regarded as worthy representatives of the 
early members of the human family. A 
far more trustworthy source of informa¬ 
tion is to be found in the teachings of Holy 
Writ, which are altogether confirmed by the 


traditions of almost every known people 
and tribe, from the early Greeks and 
Romans down to the present day. 

The many thousands of intelligent men 
and women who have realized in their own 
persons the beneficial effects of a natural, 
nonflesh dietary, are not likely to be in¬ 
duced to return to flesh pots by such argu¬ 
ments as those brought forward by Pro¬ 
fessor Ilueppe, even though they may have 
the indorsement of so able an authority as 
the British Medical Journal. It is not to 
be disputed that there may be both neu¬ 
rotics ** and ** cranks ** in the ranks of vege¬ 
tarians, or those who have discarded meat 
eating, but it must be admitted by Professor 
Hueppe and other champions of flesh diet¬ 
ary, that these unfortunate individuals 
became neurotics ** and " cranks *’ before 
they became vegetarians, and that they had 
been led to discard a flesh dietary in their 
efforts to escape the consequences of 
various conditions of life. It is surprising 
that it should not have occurred to the 
distinguished Professor that it may be 
possible that the adoption of a nonflesh 
dietary by these unhappy individuals may 
be the result of an instinctive leading 
toward a natural remedy for their dis¬ 
orders,— an effort to ** harmonize with 
their environment,** to use an evolutionary 
phrase. As long as no healthy person 
ever adopts the practice of these “ neurotic 
fanatics,*' there seems to be no danger 
that they are likely to do any particular 
harm, as the law of "the survival of the 
fittest ** aims only toward the preservation 
of the healthiest. So vegetarianism, not 
being dangerous to the well, ought, by 
those who believe as Professor Hueppe 
believes, to be encouraged as a ready and 
efficient method of ridding the race of 
" neurotics,’* " cranks,** and " fanatics,** 
and thus securing the survival of the fittest. 


" Let appetite wear reason’s golden chain 
and find in due restraint its luxury.** 

Simple diet is best, fer many dishes 
bring many diseases.** — Pliny, 




THE OLD WORLD’S OLD PEOPLE. 


A FEW years aco a German statistician 
interested himself in studying the census 
returns of Europe, and collecting facts con¬ 
cerning its centenarians. 

These facts are especially interesting as 
they clearly show that high civilization does 
not favor the greatest length of life. The 
German Empire, with 55,000,000 population, 
has but 78 subjects who are more than one 
hundred years old. France, with fewer 
than 40,000,000, has 213 persons who have 
passed their hundredth birthday. England 
has 146; Ireland, 578; Scotland, 46; Den¬ 
mark, 2; Belgium, 5; Sweden, 10; and 
Norway, with 2,000,000 inhabitants, 23. 
Switzerland does not boast a single cente¬ 
narian, but Spain, with about 18,000,000 
population, has 401. 

The most amazing figures found came 
from that troublesome and turbulent re¬ 
gion known as the Balkan Peninsula. Ser- 
via has 575 persons who are more than one 
hundred years old; Roumania, 1,084; ^^id 
Bulgaria, 3,883. In other words, Bulgaria 
has a centenarian to every thousand in¬ 
habitants, and thus holds the international 
record for old inhabitants. In 1892 alone 
there uied in Bulgaria 350 persons of more 
than one hundred years of age. In the 


Balkan Peninsula, moreover, a person is 
not regarded as on the verge of the grave 
the moment he becomes a centenarian. In 
Servia there were, in 1890, some 290 per¬ 
sons between 106 and 115 years, 123 be¬ 
tween 115 and 125, and 18 between 126 and 
135. Three were between 135 and 140. 

Who is the oldest person in the world? 
The German statistician does not credit 
the recent story about a Russian one hun¬ 
dred and sixty years old. Russia has no 
census, he says, and except in cases of 
special official investigation the figures of 
ages in Russia must be mistrusted. The 
oldest man in the world is, then, in his opin¬ 
ion, Bruno Cotrim, a negro born in Africa, 
and now a resident in Rio Janeiro. Co¬ 
trim is one hundred and fifty years old. 
Next to him comes probably a retired 
Moscow cabman, named Kustrim, who is 
one hundred and forty. The statistician says 
the oldest woman in the world is one hun¬ 
dred and thirty years old, but neglects to 
give her name or address, possibly out of 
coimtesy; or perhaps in view of the ex¬ 
traordinary figures which came to his hand 
from the Balkans, he thought a subject only 
one hundred and thirty years old was hardly 
worthy of particular mention. 


The Decline of Wheat. 

Somebody has studied the cpiestion, “How 
much wheat is required to make a given 
quantity of pig? “ and claims to have estab¬ 
lished that just one hundred and ninety 
pounds of wheat will make exactly one hun¬ 
dred pounds of pork. According to this cal¬ 
culation, it requires a fraction less than 
two pounds of wheat to make one pound 
of pig. It must be remembered, however, 
that one pound of original wheat, eaten 
before it has been swallowed by the pig, and 
rolled round in the mud for six months or 
so, is more than equal, in nutritive value, 
to two pounds of pork. 

Wheat, also, is more digestible than pork. 


It is evident, then, from a nutritive point 
of view, that wheat has an advantage over 
pork in the proportion of four to one. This 
principle applies to corn and all other 
grains, as well as to wheat. Grain is not 
improved by being passed through the hog, 
but is rather deteriorated. The hog, in 
running about, contaminates the cereals 
with his own waste products, so that when 
corn is eaten in the form of pig, it is not 
elevated or refined by being passed through 
the body of a scavenger animal. It has been 
degraded and deteriorated by the addition 
to its pure nutritive elements, of the waste 
products of the pig, to say nothing of the 
parasitic diseases, trichina, and tapeworm, 
which are often present. 
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Essence of Pepsin — Catarrh of Throat 
and Larynx — Undigested Food. — E. A. M., 
Illinois: “ i. Is the continued use of the essence of 
pepsin harmful ? 2. If so, why? 3. Is it beneficial 
in hypopepsia ? 4. What is the best treatment for 

catarrh of the throat and larynx ? 5. From four 

to six hours after eating, particles of food are 
thrown up from the stomach entirely unchanged in 
color and taste. What does it indicate?” 

Ahs. — I. Yes. 

2. For the reason that it diminishes the p>ower of 
the stomach to make pepsin. 

3. Rarely. In hypopepsia, the trouble is nut 
that the stomach docs not make sufficient pepsin, 
but that it does not make sufficient hydrochloric 
acid. 

4. Steam inhalations, the use of the pocket va¬ 
porizer, correct diet, and out-of-door life, daily cold 
bathing, and a cold pack for the throat at night. 

5. A dilated stomach and slow digestion. 


Breakfast Menu — Bananas — Tomatoes — 
Diet for a Student — Cocoa Milk, — S. G., West 
Virginia : ** i. Is the following a sufficient break¬ 
fast for a woman who teaches four hours between 
breakfast and lunch ; One saucer cream of wheat 
or Pettijohn’s breakfast food, one soft-boiled egg, 
one piece of toast, and fruit ? 2. If not, what else 

should be added to the menu ? 3. Are bananas a 

good breakfast fruit ? 4. Are they easily digested? 

5. Should a person who suffers from nervous indi¬ 
gestion eat tomatoes? 6. Why do some people 
say they cause cancer ? 7. What fond would be 

suitable for a boy nineteen years old, a student, 
who wants something to eat at night ? 8. Is cocoa 

good at such a time? 9. At what time of day 
should milk be taken so as to be best digested?” 

A NS. — I- No. Instead, eat a very big bowlful, 
at least six ounces by weight, of well-toasted gra- 
nose flakes, two or three soft-boiled eggs, one or 
two pieces of zwieback, and plenty of stewed 
fruit. 

2. Prolose or nutlolene may be used in place of 
the egg. 

3. Yes. 

4. Yes, if the bananas are thoroughly ripened; 
but wilted bananas are very indigestible. Their 
digestibility may be improved by baking. 

5. Tomatoes are not contraindicated by nervous¬ 
ness. 

6. Because of ignorance. 

7. Neither young people nor adults should cat 
anything but fruit at night. They should eat neither 
preserved fruit or fruit with sugar and cream, but 
simply ripe fruit, fresh or stewed. 

8. No. 

9. At noon; but it should not be taken w’ith veg- 
tables, and often it disagrees with fruits. 


Grape Juice — Currant Juice — Water¬ 
melon. — Reader, Indiana ; ”1. You claim that 
grape juice is nourishing. In a severe case of indi¬ 
gestion, is it best taken at or between meals ? 2. 

Is it helpful in kidney trouble ? 3. Will it be 
beneficial for a man sixty years old who suffers 
from nervous prostration and scarcity of blood ? 

4. If not, what should he eat aud drink? 5. Is 
currant juice good for indigestion ? 6. Will it re¬ 
lieve constipation ? 7. Is a ripe watermelon health¬ 
ful if eaten at meals ? ” 

Ans .— i. Grape juice may not agree with all 4 
cases of indigestion. In persons suffering from 
sour stomach or flatulence, grape juice and other 
fruit juices may increase the difficulty, especially 
when taken with other foods. Fruit juices do not 
agree well with vegetables. Fruit juices sweet¬ 
ened with a considerable amount of malt honey 
are likely to ferment. 

2. Yes; fruit juices encourage the action of the 
kidneys. 

3. Yes, but it should be taken at night or half an 
hour before meals, rather than at the meal, as it 
may interfere with the eating and digestion of other 
foods. 

4. Granose, Sanitas nut products, and predigested 
cereals, such as granut, granola, and malted nuts, 
are indicated. 

5. No. 

fi. No. 

7. Watermelons arc wholesome, but should be 
taken as drink and not as food. Watermelons con 
sist of wood and water mixed with a little sugar. 

The water and sugar arc wholesome, but the wood 
should be rejected. 

Diet for a Nursing Mother. — F. A. P.,"Ten¬ 
nessee: “I. Should the diet of a nursing mother 
exclude acids ? 2. Should she eat more than if 

she were not nursing a child?” ^ 

Am. — I. No. 

2. Yes. 


Quinsy. — W. J., Pennsylvania: “ i. What is 
the cause of quinsy ? 2. Can you give any remedy 

to be used when symptoms are first felt ? 3. Is 

cutting necessary ? ” 

Am .— I. Germs. 

2. Gargle hot water in the throat. Foment the 
throat thoroughly fifteen minutes at a time for two 
hours, alternating with cold compresses. Change 
the cold compress as soon as it begins to warm. 
Gargle the throat with very hot water fifteen or 
twenty minutes. Take a hot leg or a hot sitz bath 
or a hot blanket pack to the legs. The hot treat¬ 
ment may be followed with advantage by the wet- 
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sheet pack, which should be continued to the sweat¬ 
ing stage, keeping the head and throat cool. When 
the color of the throat inside becomes blue or pur¬ 
plish, the cold compresses should be discontinued. 
Apply instead, after each fomentation, a heating 
compress covered well with mackintosh, to be re¬ 
tained until next fomentation. 

3. V'es, if suppuration occurs. 


Fireplace — Ventilation — Sanitary Illumi¬ 
nation — Closed Nostril — Inhalers — Exer¬ 
cise. — F. J. M., Minneapolis: “Does a fireplace 
ventilate a room ? 2. What is the most sanitary 

method of lighting a room ? 3. What is the sign 

when one nostril is never so clear as the other ? 

4. What is the value of the formaldehyde inhaler ? 

5. How much exercise should a person leading a 
sedentary life take daily ? ” 

Ans. — I. Yes. 

2. Sunlight and electric light. 

3. Obstruction of the nostril either through af¬ 
fection of the vomer, or swelling of some of the 
affected parts. 

4. In the writer’s opinion, it is of doubtful value. 

5. At least one hour of vigorous walking in the 
open air, or an equivalent amount of exercise. 


Thin Hair. — Miss M. B. S., Massachusetts, 
asks if it would be advisable to have her hair cut, 
as it is very thin. She is troubled with dandruff, 
and patches of small, red pimples are breaking out 
around the edge of the sc^p.” 

Afu .— Yes. The scalp should be thoroughly 
treated by an antiseptic lotion, bathing with cold 
water, and friction twice daily. The following 
lotion would be found useful: Alcohol, three 
ounces; resorcin, one ounce; castor oil, ten drops. 


Cold Feet — Cold Baths. —C. E. E., Ne¬ 
braska: “I. Can you give me an effective cure 
for cold feet ? Alternate hot and cold foot baths 
produce no result. 2. Should one take cold baths 
upon arising, in a room whose average temperature 
is 35° or 40° F.? ’’ 

Ans .— I. The running foot bath, taken as fol¬ 
lows: The patient stands in an ordinary bath tub, 
near the foot of the tub. Partially obstruct the 
outlet by placing the plug over but not in the open¬ 
ing, and turn on the cold water. The water should 
not be more than an inch or two deep. The patient 
stands on one foot, and rubs it with the other foot, 
alternating every few seconds. This is continued 
for five minutes, and should be followed by vigor¬ 
ous rubbing. Clothe the feet very warmly, wear- 
ing felt shoes or bools, if necessary, changing the 
stockings daily. 


2. No. The bath should be taken in a room at 
about 70°, so as to insure getting a proper reaction. 

Cardiac Neuralgia.— J, L., Nebraska, is trou¬ 
bled with a distressing, gnawing pain, sometimes 
changing to a burning, pricking sensation around 
the heart region, with occasional shoots of pain into 
the left shoulder blade, and a slight crampy feeling 
through the entire left arm and fingers. Pulse 65 
to 70, of medium strength, sometimes very weak. 
Diet: Poached eggs, granosc, protose, bromose, 
and cereals. Can you name trouble, and prescribe 
remedy and diet ? 

Afu . — The case may be serious. An expert phy¬ 
sician should be consulted for an examination of 
the heart. There may possibly be an aneurism or 
some other disease of the heart. 

The diet named ought to agree with the stomach. 


Passive Congestion — Water Cure.— A sub¬ 
scriber, Texas, writes: “ 1. Can you prescribe sim¬ 
ple home treatment for passive congestion of the 
upper part of left lung ? Trouble is of only a few 
months’ standing, and heart and general health are 
decidedly weak. Would the hot-water bag applied 
between the shoulders give relief? 2. Do the 
water-cure treatments always retain their effective¬ 
ness ? ” 

Afis. — I. Chest pack at night. Cold hand bath 
on rising in the morning. Horseback riding or 
other moderate out-of-door exercise daily. Out-of¬ 
door life. Protect the chest during the day, if the 
weather is cold, by flannel placed over it Mas¬ 
sage and a regular course of sanitarium treatment 
would be beneficial. The chest pack woidd be 
belter than the hot-water bag. 

2. Yes, as long as the system can be made to re¬ 
act to the application. 


Chilblains. — L. J. W., New Hampshire, would 
like to know the cause and cure of chilblains. 

Am .— Chronic inflammation or congestion of the 
skin from exposure to excessive cold and sudden 
application of heat. The alternate foot bath is an 
excellent remedy. Dip the feet first in hot water 
for half a minute, then in cold water for ten or fif¬ 
teen seconds. Repeat ten or fifteen times, dipping 
last in cold water. Repeat twice daily, being sure 
to rub well after each treatment. 


Rheumatic Iritis. — J. B. W., Massachusetts, 
asks the cause of and cure for rheumatic iritis. 

Am . — The name of this disease indicates a uric- 
acid origin. 
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Weak Heart — Slow Digestion — Numb¬ 
ness. — W, M. G., Illinois, wishes to know how 
he may build up a strong system, and cultivate a 
happy spirit. His heart is weak and slow, pulse 
averages forty-nine, digestion very slow, and tongue 
coated continually; hands and feet are subject to 
numbness when tentperature is low. He abstains 
from flesh foods, tobacco, liquor, tea, and coffee; 
eats granola three limes daily, with fruit and light 
vegetables — no cabbage, cauliflower, turnips, or 
parsnips. Takes a cool bath before retiring, sleeps 
well, rises at six a. m. 

Ans. — By a healthful diet, daily cold bathing, 
an out-of-door life, and exercise enough every day 
to produce vigorous perspiration. Take fruit only 
at night. Take a cold bath in the morning imme- 
<lialely after rising, instead of at night. Wear a 
moist abdominal bandage at night. 

Hyperpepsia — Good Health — Cold In the 
Head — Tonsilitis — Rheumatism — Preg¬ 
nancy; — Mrs. J. A. C., Illinois: “1. Should a 
person suffering with hyperpepsia cat ripe pine¬ 
apple ? Can this form of dyspepsia be entirely 
cured after a year’s standing ? 2, What are the 

essentials to good health ? 3. Can you give me 

an effective remedy for a cold in the head, throat, 
or lungs ? 4. Kindly prescribe for sore throat and 

acute tonsilitis; also for rheumatism when the 
joints are swollen and painful. 5. Prescribe such 
treatment for a pregnant woman as will insure an 
easy delivery and a healthy child.” 

Ans. — I. Yes, if he desires so to do; but he 
should avoid swallowing the pulp. A thorough 
course of sanitarium treatment will doubtless effect 
a cure. 

2. Pure food, pure air, pure water, abundance of 
exercise, plenty of sleep, and general attention to 
health culture. 

3. Hot bath taken immediately after taking cold 
will generally effect a cure. The hot bath should 
be immediately followed by a cold bath, with vigor¬ 
ous rubbing and exercise to secure a good reaction. 
For a cold in the head or throat or chest, a hot foot 
or leg bath is generally helpful. A moist pack 
should be worn over the top of the head at night 
when the nose is affected; or about the throat or 
lungs when these parts are affected. 

4. See answer to W. J., Pennsylvania. For rheu¬ 
matism, rest in bed with complete rest for the joint^ 
with general sweating bath daily, and cotton poul¬ 
tice to the joints, is usually effective. The electric- 
light bath, general and local, is the most valuable 
remedy known for the treatment of this difficulty. 
The dietary and all the habits of life should receive 
careful attention. 

5. Respectfully referred to the chapter on this 
subject in ” Ladies’ Guide,” Modem Medicine 
Pub. Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. The details are 
too lengthy for publication here. 


Pain under the Ilium. — G. W. S., Battle 
Creek, desires to know the name, cause, and cure 
of a pain in the left side of the back, under the 
ilium. Lying on the left side intensifies the pain. 

Afts .— It is impossible to make a diagnosis in 
this case without a personal examination. Our 
correspondent is advised to consult a competent 
physician. 

Olive Oil — Nut and Fruit Dietary.—^J. E. S., 

Iowa: ” I. Where can pure olive oil be obtained ? 
2. Is a diet of raw nuts and fruits sufficiently nu¬ 
tritive for a person who lives an active, out-of-door 
life ? 3. What proportion and how much of each 

should be used ? ” 

Ans .— I. Address Sanilas Nut Food Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

2. Yes, if thoroughly masticated, and eaten in 
sufficient quantity. 

3. The proportion differs according to the varie¬ 
ties of fruits and nuts taken. Fruit may generally 
be eaten a(/ libitiwi^ and enough nuts should be 
taken to furnish from three and a half to four 
ounces of proteid and sixteen ounces of starch. 
On page 12, of “Balanced Bills of Fare,” obtain¬ 
able from the Good Health Pub. Co., is given a 
table of food units in different combinations of nut 
foods and fniits. 


Deafness — Varicose Veins — Varicocele. 
— D. H. II., Ohio : “ I. What will remedy deafness 
and ringing in the ears, of longstanding, in a person 
fifty-nine years old ? 2. I have varicose veins in 

both legs. What can I do for them ? 3. Please 
give a cure for varicocele, which has troubled me 
for ten years. I am also troubled with dyspepsia 
and nervous debility.” 

Ans .— I. The condition is probably not alto¬ 
gether curable; it may be benefited, in many cases, 
by the application of galvanism, vibration, mas¬ 
sage of the ears, and by internal treatment through 
the Eustachian tul)es by a competent ear spe¬ 
cialist. 

2. Bathe the legs with towels dipped in cold 
water for two minutes morning and night, two or 
three times a day; afterward apply an elastic 
bandage or an elastic stocking. 

3. The condition may be improved somewhat by 
a cool sitz bath at a temperature of 60^ for five 
minutes, twice daily. It can be radically cured 
only by an operation. For dyspepsia and nervous 
debility you should put yourself under treatment 
at a thoroughly equipped sanitarium for a few 
months. ‘rhesc troubles require more careful 
supervision than can be given the case at home. 




literary notices. 


A TWENTY-FOUR-PAGE pamphlet entitled “Health, 
or Lung and Muscular Gymnastics,” by William 
James Cromie, Physical Culture Director of the 
V. M. C. A. at Eaton, Pa., deals in a plain and prac¬ 
tical fashion with the value of exercise as a pro¬ 
moter of healthful muscle and body building. The 
writer admits the argument that big-musclcd men 
are oftentimes unhealthy, but claims that these 
obtained their massive physique by lifting heavy 
weights, and engaging in too violent exercises, 
such as prize fighting and other brutal sports which 
give muscular development only at the expense of 
the mind, and contrary to all laws of nature and 
intelligence. He cites many of the old philoso¬ 
phers, Bible characters, and men of modern history, 
as proofs of his argunicnt.s for physical exercise, 
and recommends to those delicate in health and 
weak in body, four great natural and curative 
agencies — Diety Watery and Exercise, 


The regular departments of the February Chau* 
tauquan are rich in special material on current 
topics. The cover design frames a striking por¬ 
trait of Pres. James M. Monroe, the father of the 
famous Monroe Doctrine. .\ list of good things 
includes “Our Dog-in-the-Manger Policy in South 
America,*’ by George Waldron, “ Formative Inci¬ 
dents in American Diplomacy,” by Prof. E. E. 
Sparks of the University of Chicago, a well- 
illustrated article on Viird life by Francis H. 
Herrick, Professor of Biology at Western Reserve 
University, and *• Woman Suffrage in Colorado,” 
by William McCleod Raine. 


President Charles F. Thwing, of the Western 
Reserve University, contributes to Modern Cul¬ 
ture, for February, an article entitled “ What Is a 
Good Teacher? ” The “ good ” teacher will find 
described in this article the very points in which 
she excels. Albert A, Merrill, of the Boston Aer¬ 
onautical Society, writes on “Mechanical Flight,” 
giving reasons for his belief that the aeroplane and 
not the dirigible balloon is the coming air ship. 
“South Carolina’s Dispensaries” are written up 
by Dolly K. Yancey for the benefit of the thirsty 
pilgrim to the Charleston Exposition. “ The Vati¬ 
can and Its Treasures,” by N. Hudson Moore, 
“ Queens of America,” by Mrs. Philip Fall King, 
“ A Group of Chicago Violinists,” by Graff Clarke, 
and “ American Humorists,” by C. A. Urann, are 
some of the other titles in a number of varied and 
exceptional interest. 


It is not often that one finds Biblical truth and 
scientific theories and facts combined in so inter¬ 
esting a way as to make it fa.scinaling for the young, 
and profitable reading for the more serious-minded 
adults. Yet L. A. Reed, B. S., M. S., Jackson¬ 
ville, Ill., has proved that such may be done, and 
has given a very practical example of it in his little 
book entitled, “ The Scriptural Foundation of 
Science.” The book is the result of over three 
years’ careful study and writing, and the illustra¬ 
tions are all Professor Reed’s own pen-and-ink 
sketching. The chapters include “ Scientific The¬ 
ories,” “The Air,” “Gravitation,” “The Trans¬ 
fer of Radiant Energy/’ “The Conservation of 
Energy,” “The Center of the Universe,” “The 
Earth in Space,” “Stars Innumerable,” “Celestial 
Magnitudes,” “The Infinitude of Space,” “The 
Gospel of Despair,” “Different in Glory” (a treat¬ 
ise on the glory and character, color of lights, 
chemical elements, etc., of the numerous celestial 
bodies), “Fixed Stars,” and “The Reign of 
Law.” 

Founded as it is on the Word of God, yet strictly 
scientific, “The Scriptural Foundation of Science,” 
cannot be too highly recommended to the children 
of our homes and the students of our schools. 


Edward M. Shepard, in the February issue of 
The Atlantic Monthly, gives a remarkable 
summary of the recent struggle in New' York pol¬ 
itics. Mr. Shepard pays a loyal tribute to his suc¬ 
cessful rival. Mayor Low, and slates his own reasons 
for the stand he took in the late contest. A crit¬ 
ical resume of the operations of the new adminis¬ 
tration is given under the title “ Three Months of 
Roosevelt,” by Henry Loomis Nelson, w'hile J. T. 
Trowbridge gives some delightful “Reminiscences 
of Walt Whitman.” Other strong discussions of 
modern thought on modern topics make this an 
unusually interesting and instructive number. 


The w'ell-know'n writer, William Allen White, 
has a characteristic sketch of Grover Cleveland in 
the February issue of McClure’s, w'hich, from his 
friends’ point of view at least, does that statesman 
no more than justice. The history of Marconi’s 
great achievement is interestingly told by Ray 
Slannard Baker, and the frontispiece is an excel¬ 
lent photograph of the inventor, taken especially 
for McClure's Afagazinc only a few days after the 
first wireless message had been received at St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, from across the ocean. In 
another of her inimitable child sketches, “ Ardelia 
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in A ready,Josephine Dodge Daskam gives a city 
Arab’s view of the Fresh-Air*Fund question, and 
the wrong way of doing things under that excellent 
organization’s administration. The magazine closes 
with a laughable little story of married life — the 
story of a dilemma in which every wife, especially 
the newly married, will be able to sympathize. 


“John Chinaman in America” is described and 
discussed by Dr. Ira M. Condit of San Fran¬ 
cisco, in the February number of the Missionary 
Review of the World, This is especially timely 
because of the present agitation of the Chinese 
Exclusion Bill. Among other articles worthy of 
mention are those by Ur. Perry, of Japan, on 
**Mr. Mott and Japanese Students;” “The Crisis 
in South African Missions,” by Dr. Bunker ; “The 
Evolution of a Boxer,” by Dr. John Ross; “Li 
Hung Chang and Missions ” by Robert E. Speer; 
and *• Mormonism and Purity,” by Rev. Wm. R. 
Campbell. 


Hon. J, Franklin Fort, justice of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, discusses a timely topic in 
the February Forum, under the title “The Refor¬ 
mation of Criminals.” Some practical suggestions 
are given to “The Young Man with Nothing but 
Brains,” by Mr. Trueman A. Dc Weese, and iu 
view of the present discussion of anarchism in the 
United States, John T. Buchanan’s views on *• How 
to Assimilate the Foreign Element in Our Popula¬ 
tion,” are to be appreciated. 


The man or woman who wishes to keep up to 
date on general advertising matters, cannot afford 
to do without that representative journal, Printer’s 
Ink. This is America’s leading journal of adver¬ 
tising. It is a bright, practical, independent weekly 
for advertisers, and no one can fail to gather from 
its pages inspiration and information in all matters 
pertaining to successful advertising. 


Cyrus Townsend Brady, who as archdeacon of 
Kansas witnessed one of the rushes of settlers into 
Oklahoma, tells in the February issue of Scrib¬ 
ner’s, a most dramatic tale, with the “rush” as 
the main incident. Francis E. Leupp, the well- 
known Washington correspondent, points out with 
sympathetic insight the picturesque side of “ Wash¬ 
ington, a City of Pictures.” Lovers of the beau 
tiful cannot help being charmed with the many 
views, taken at different seasons, which illustrates 
this article. 


Apropos of Lincoln’s birthday, Feb. 12, a timely 
article in the February issue of Llpplncott’s 
Magazine compels attention. It is a paper on 
“ Lincoln’s Official Habits,” by Leslie J. Perry, 
late of the War Records Office at Washington. A 
sympathetic poem entitled “ Blind Children,” by 1 . 
Zangwill, heads the list of verse, and John Strange 
Winter, who needs no introduction to fiction reader.s, 
is in her element in the plot of “ The Standings,” 
one of her best novels. 


The February issue of Success is decidedly a 
Lincoln number. The cover design shows the 
great commoner resting from his rail splitting to 
study, while ex-speaker Grow, a personal friend of 
Lincoln, tells in a graphic manner of one of the 
most trying weeks of the statesman’s political career. 


The February Arena is unusually strong in its 
discussion of .several important questions of the day. 
It opens with a splendid essay on the economic, 
religious, and political aspects of “Anarchism,” by 
Rev. R. Hcber Newton, D. D., who deals with his 
topic in a clear and logical way. “French vs. 
English,” by Eltweed Pomeroy, A. M,, is an 
interesting comparison of the English House of 
Commons and the French House of Deputies. 
Henry W. Stratton deals with “ Music and Crime; ” 
John Dolman discusses “ Municipal Reform; ” and 
Prof. Frank Parsons considers the “ Governmental 
Ownership of the Telegraph and Telephone.” 


Good Housekeeping has its usual newsy, 
wide-awake, and helpful number for February. 
Housekeepers will be delighted with Mary M. 
Willard’s practical talk, “ When Eggs are High.” 
Dr. Canfield, librarian of Columbia University, 
shows “ Wherein the College Should Help the 
Mother,” while Gertrude Sherman Trowbridge 
pleads for the “Children Despoiled of Childhood’s 
Joys.” 


Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie will hereafter con¬ 
duct a department in The Ladles’ Home Jour¬ 
nal, dealing with books, authors, and literary 
subjects in general. Mr. Mabie is one of the fore¬ 
most American men of letters, and is therefore 
well qualified to make this new department of 
great value to the many readers of the Journal. 
A most interesting and timely article from His 
Excellency, Wu Ting-fang, Chinese Minister to the 
United States, is entitled “ My Impressions of 
American Women.” 
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THE GOOD HEALTH ADJUSTABLE 
WAIST. 

The Good Health Adjustable Waist has a num* 
ber of distinct advantages. It was cut by an en¬ 
tirely new method of measurements, and is made 
to fit the exact proportions of the natural form. 
In the construction of this waist the principle is 
recognized that the front of the body from the 
chest down over the abdomen demands room for 
expansion, as with every full inspiration the me¬ 
dium form expands about four inches. 

An adjustable feature is the shoulder strap, which 
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two of Listerine in a quart of warm water is generally all-sufficient. 

The vapor evolved by the use of Listerine in the sick room, by means of a spray or 
saturated cloths hung about, is actively ozonifying, imparting an agreeable odor to the atmos¬ 
phere and proving very refreshing to the patient. 
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bath enhances its tonicity and refreshing effect. 
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THE IDEAL STEAM COOKER. 

Cooking by steam is no novelty; in fact, it is the 
method adopted in all large institutions as the 
roost practical, econt)mical, and cleanly, and as 
furnishing food in better shape for assimilation 
than any other. The advantages gained by the 
use of steam for cooking on a large scale apply 
just as well to a small apparatus, and one of the 
few devices that will till every requirement in this 
respect is made by the Toledo Cooker Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, U, S. A., and illustrated herewith. 

The Ideal Steam Cooker shown is equipped 
with a lamp to burn kerosene oil, and is a complete 
cooking apparatus in itself. A whole dinner can 
be put into it,— meat, vegetables, pudding, etc.,— 



“This is ihe 
Cooker wifh the 
whistle that calls 
the cook, and is 
the cook’s de¬ 
light.” 


Reduces Fuel Bills One«half. 


and it will cook all perfectly, without one's impart¬ 
ing a trace of its characteristic flavor to the other, 
and all the juices and nutritive value of each arti¬ 
cle of food will be perfectly preserved. Nearly 
one third of the food value, lost by the ordinary 
method of cooking, is saved by this apparatus, 
which is so cleanly that it can be used in any apart¬ 
ment, so simple that a child can manage it. 

The cover is steam tight, making escape of 
steam and odor impossible ; the refilling tube for 
replenishing the water supply in the lower recep¬ 
tacle or boiler, is also an alarm whistle that begins 
to blow when the water runs low, and sounds for 
twenty minutes, loud enough to be heard in any 
part of an ordinary house, before the water supply 
is exhausted, so that with ordinary care, burning is 
impossible. It has also a self-regulating safety 
valve. 

As stated above, it is furnished in the style illus¬ 
trated, with lamp, a complete batterie de cuisine 
and stove in itself, or without the lamp it can be 
set on any ordinary fire, oil, or kerosene stove, and 


will work just as well. It is made in several sizes, 
particulars as to which the manufacturers will fur¬ 
nish on request, 

This company also makes a full line of square 
cookers with doors. 


CAREER AND CHARACTER OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

An address by Joseph Choate, ambassador to 
Great Britain, on the career and character of .\bra- 
ham Lincoln—his early life, his early struggles, 
with the world, his character as developed in the 
later years of his life and his administration, which 
placed his name so high on the world’s roll of 
honor and fame — has been published by the Chi¬ 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, and may be 
had by sending six (6) cents in postage stamps to 
F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chicago,. 
III. 


THE HYLO LAMP. 

Every week and every month brings new evi¬ 
dences of material progp-ess in the electrical world, 
and the Phelps Mfg. Co. of Detroit, Mich., have 
scored one in the invention of their wonderful Hylo 
lamp. 

For twenty years or more, people have wanted 
an incandescent lamp which would “turndown." 
It has been an imperative necessity in the nursery, 
a long-fell want in the sick room, a needed econ¬ 
omy for the vestibule. Heretofore nurses have 
tied towels and pinned papers around the lamps, 
at the imminent risk of burning the house down 
should these articles catch fire. But now we have 
a lamp which may be turned up or down, which 
will give a ballroom blaze or a burglar’s twinkle, 
which saves five sixths of the light bill when turned 
down, and which eliminates all fire risks. 

Mr, H. A. Dow, who for eleven years has occu¬ 
pied the position of chief electrician at the famous 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, writes to the Phelps 
Company as follows: ♦‘VVe are using about one 
hundred and fifty of your lamps at the present 
time both in the Sanitarium and Hospital, and are 
very much pleased with them. 

“In every respect wc find the Hylo lamp, 
‘which can be turned down,’ very satisfactory. 
Personally, I find it saves consumption in the use 
of the current, and really do not see how we could 
well keep house without them." 

Any inquiries respecting the lamp will be 
furnished on request by the Phelps Company, 12 
Rowland St., Detroit, Mich. 
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800 ptMZes, IncludiiiK srtO illui>tratlniis and anatomical chart. See 
description in Jan. and Feb. “Good Health.” For lllteinl terms, 
full Instnictlona. and rltcht to sell the book in your neighborhood, 
or elsewhere, send !i-c«nt stamp iinmetliutely to 

F. E. BELDEN, Mgr. Health and Purity Librar-^, 

Battle Greek, Mich. 
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HALL TREE 

made entirely of metal plated 
with oxidized copper. Highly 
Poli.shed. Very artistic and ex¬ 
tremely ornamental. 

DESIGNED FOR HALL, SITTING- 
ROOM, STORE. OR OFFICE. 




Does not look out of place any¬ 
where. Requires very little floor 
space. Height 72 inches. No 
cneap affair, yet cheaper than 
wooden hall trees, which cost 
from $8.00 to $25.00. The Yale 
Rack shipped for $6.60 C. O. D., 
with examination privilege, or 
for $5.00 cash with order. 

Write (or Circular. 
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SPECIAL TIIIUTY DAY OFFER ON DR. KELLOGG’S 

Plain Facts for Old and Young of Both Sexes 

Here are a few headings from the Table of Contents; Reproduc¬ 
tion, Sex in Plants, Lower Animals, and Man; Anatomy of the Male 
and Female Organs, Ovulation, Fecundation, How the Unborn In¬ 
fant Breathes. Birth. Nursing, Sexual Precocity, Puberty, A Critical 
Period Time to Marry. Mutual Adaptation, Who Should not Marry, 
Flirtation, Dancing, DrcKS, Meditation, Religion, Diet, Exercise, a» 
relatoil to Unchastity: Solitary Vice. Causes of the Habit, Suspi¬ 
cious Signs, Pnaicire Signs. UesultH, Treatment; Chapters for Boys, 
Young Men, Married Men, (Hris, Young Women, Wives, and Mothers; 
Pregnancy. Menstruation, Change of Life, How to Prevent Suffering, 
How to Develop Beauty and Lovellnes^Association of the Sexes 
Proper, Re«ponslhillty of Parents and Teachers, How to Treat a 
Husluind, Wives’ Rights, How to Beget Sound Children, Controlling 
Sex, Heredity, Rf^sultsof Kxcessei on Husbands, Wives, Offspring; 
Conjugal Onanism. Prevention of <;onceptlon. Moral Bearings of the 
Qnestlon, Continence, A ('omproniise. The Social Evil, infanticide; 
100 pages on Diseases Peculiar to Women, and Diseases of Men, lOe 
Mges on General Health Topics — Alcohol, Tobacco, Clothing, Air, 
rood. Exercise, with a Home Gymnasium Department containing 
ItOUIustrations on Physical L*alture. 

300.000 sold by subscription, without Illustrations. Now en¬ 
larged to 800 pages, including 350 fine engravings and a S3-lnch ana¬ 
tomical chart in three sections, nine colors. A private counselor for 
each member of the family on the subject of sex. The best guide 
for the unmarried, the married, and for parents who care to have 
their children sound In mind and body. The HO.ME is the foun¬ 
dation of society. The HEART Is the foundation of the home. 
Knowledge guards It. Ignorance destroys It. 

Fon .N'^XT SO Days the readers of this journal are offered this 
oyinpedlast 40 per cent diaertunt from the subscription prices, ad¬ 
ding 30 cents for postage. It weighs four pounds. The regular and 
special prices, including postage, are as followsCloth, 13.75 (tS.SOl; 
Library, $4.25 (82.86); beautlrul half K. Red Rnssln, 84.75 (83 15); 
elegant full K. Red Russia, gilt edges, 85.25 With either 

of the two bast styles, a large luxotype picture will be mailed free, 
entitled •' Loyal Helpmates.” Prtee alone, 50c. 

John G. Woolley, former candidate for President of the United 
Htates, aays of the book; ** It is not only worthy of wide circulation, 
hut also nrqmtly needl’d." Mary WMOd-AlIen. M, D., 8upt. Purity 
Dept. World’s W. C. T, U.. says. “The information Is scientific, and 
yeCpIalnly stated so that all may understand. It is a good book.” 

Each of the above-mentioned bindings contains a Certificate of 
Membership in the Health Library Association, with premium 
privileges for members who at any time order publications from 
the long list approved by Mary Wood-Alien, who exantined all the 
literature before it was listed in the Health Library. The purchase 
of “Plain Facts,” Illustrated, makes you a life member, with no fur¬ 
ther expense. Plain edition, no Illustrations, no Anatomical Chart, 
no Certificate of Membership In the Association, but all the reading 
matter In the book, 81.U8. postpaid. ^ 

84-page description mailed for two 2-cent stamps. Three fourth* 
of life’s misery Is In this <iuestion. It Is/iindamenfn/, not secondary. 

Address Health Library Association. F. K, Belden, Manager. 

112 Manchester Bt.. Battle Creek. Mich. 
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Big Special in Magazines 

UbIWO influential magazines have made an offer to the management of Good Health by which we are 
mi enabled to make an unusually low price for three of the leading magazines named below. That 
offer is now and hereby announced, to hold good until April 1st. S^d your subscriptions NOW, 


OUR 

SPLENDID OFFERS 


Woman’s Home 

Companion One Year 

$1.00 

Cosmopolitan 

. . One Year 

1.00 

Good Health 

. . One Year 

1.00 


TOTAL 

$3.00 

SPECIAL 

PRICE FOR ALL THREE $1.90 

Woman’s Home Companion One Year 

$1.00 

Good Health 

. . One Year 

1.00 


TOTAL . . $2.00 

SPECIAL PRICE FOR BOTH $1.35 


The Woman’s Home Companion |“.„5ciTof 

—for father* for mother* for the children. It has seventy-five 
to one hundred beautiful illustrations in each issue* three to 
eight complete stories by famous writers, magnificent repro¬ 
ductions of great paintings* a special department for children, 
departments for different matters of the home-life, and many 
pages especially for women. It is attractive, interesting* 
entertaining, help^l. Three hundred and fifty thousaM 
homes receive it every month. 


The Cosmopolitan 

Like the Woman's Home Companion* it finds a place in 
nearly four hundred thousand homes 

Thp finnH is the leading health magazine, and it 

I lie UUUU IlCdllll be more interesting than ever in 
1902. It is attractive and beneficial and should have a 
distinct place in every home. Well-known contributors. 
Well illustrated. 


SEND ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THIS OFFICE 


The offer is maxie by us to give readers of our paper the best that is to be had in magazine combina¬ 
tions this year. 


Cut it out, write your name and address on it, and send it with the 
money to our office. You will receive the periodicals at once, as 
Send the different magazines to different addresses if you so desire. 


USE THIS COUPON 

offered above. 


Name . 

Address . 

I desire t0 take advantage nl yonr special magazine offer and inclose herewith the money for the same. Please eater my subscription at once. 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


lb replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HBALTTit 
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FOR THE RCUEF AND CURE OF 

Varicose Veins 
Sprains, Etc. 

ABDOMINAL AND OBESITY 


w w w w wwww ww ▼▼▼▼▼▼ 

■be Ideal STEAM COOKER' 

Cooks a whole meal over one 
burner, on gasoline, oil, gas, 
or common cook stove. 

Reduces Fuel Bills One Half 

tough meats tender. Prevents 
steam and odors. Whistle blows when 
oookerneeds more water. Will hold 12 
one-quart jars in canning fruit The food 
is cooked under PRESSURE by steam 
generated from STERILIZED water. Din¬ 
ner Sets, Bicycles, Watches, and other 
Valuable Premiums given with orders for Cookers. Send 
for illustrated catalogue. Agents wanted. 

TOLEDO COOKER CO.. Box 60. Toledo. Ohio. 

We pay express. 

▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼ W w w% 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. DEFORMITY APPARATUS. 
TRUSSES,ETC. 

Comespondence solicited. 

SHARP & SMITH, 

92 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 

Two doors north of Washing^ton St 4 

A A aT 

^ W W WwwWWWWWWW^^ 

la replying to advertieements 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR OF 
THE YALE HALL RACK 

JOHNSON MACHINE WORKS 
BATTLE CREEK, - MICHIGAN 


The Good Heatlth 
A(dj\istable Waist 

Thb Good Health 
Adjustable Waist 
has been developed in 
two styles, which are 
spoken of as — 

The Short Waist 

.... AND .... 

The Long Waist 

The Short IVaist ends 
at the waistline. The 
Long IVaist ends five 
inches below the waist 
line. 

The adjustable 
FEATURES are A 
Shoulder Pieccy which 
may be shortened or 
len^hened, and the 
Under-Arm Lacing, 

Material.— The waists are made in two kinds of 
material; a good grade of sateen, and jean, a lij^htcr 
weight twilled goo^. Each quality is supplied in either 
white or drab. The black only in sateen. 

HeEHoreineiits. The 
bust, waist, aud hip 
measurements (care> 

*ully taken) mast be 
■eat with oi^er. 

Sizes. The regular 
sizes are from SO to 
iZy bust measure. 

Prices. The waists 
will be sent, postpaid, 
at the following 
prices:— 

White and 
een, size, SO 
measure. 

Size 40 - 2 00 

6ize 42 . 2 S5 

Black sateen, size, 30 

“IS; : *in 

42. - 8.50 

Jean, SO to 38 bust 
measure (not made 
In large 8lzes)..$l 50 
Write for circular 
with full In forma- 
tion. Agents Wanted- 

GOOD HEALTH PVBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dross Dept. Battle Creek, Mich. 

please mention GOOD HBALTH. 
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WHY NOT 


Send U8 your orders for 


Sanitary Supplies 


Wo can furnish them at these 
prices, POSTPAID. 










Combination Water Bottle and Foun¬ 
tain Syringe. 

Combination Water Bottle and Foun¬ 
tain Syringe.2,00 

Water Bottle, cloth insertion, 2 qt., 1.25 
“ “ “ ** 3 qt.. 1.50 

Spine Bags, 26-inch... .. 1.40 

Invalid Air Cushions, 9-inch in diam¬ 
eter. 1.70 

Invalid Air Cushions, 12-in. in diame¬ 
ter.2.00 

Invalid Air Cushions, 15-in. in diame¬ 
ter.2.50 

Air Pillows, No, i, sateen cover, 9x1^ 1.75 
“ ** No. 3, “ “ i2xiS 2.65 

Ear Syringe.25 

Safety S)Tinge ....40 Combination Water Bottle and 

Breast Pump. 64 Fountain Syringe. 

Rubber Bed-pans, round. 13-35 

** oval.4.35 

** oval, with outlet tube.4.85 

Stomach Tubes...... i .60 


7. 


Spine Bag. 


ill' i 


Invalid air Cuahion. 




Flesh Brush. 

Natural Flesh Brush.I .30 

Wet Abdominal Girdle. 1.75 

Invalid Chair Cushions. 

Seat. Back. 

No. I, sateen cover, 16x16,16x16 7.50 
No. 2, ** 16x16,16x187.75 




Hot Water Bag. 


GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 

BA.TXi:<E> ORBBK, IWIICH. 


la nplylag to adverUttweais please meaUoa GOOD HEALTH, 
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FOX TYPEWRITERS 


Are noted for their extremely light 
touch; this means DURABILITYt 
and it is the important thing to 
consider when purchasing ^ ^ S 


New models are equipped with every 
automatic device and in point of desir¬ 
able ends accomplishedt are without 
an equal 

INTERESTING CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 

FOX TYPEWRITER CONIPANY 

78 N. Front St.. Grand Rapids. Mich. 
BUSINESS OFFICE SUPPLY CO., LTD. 
t Battle Creek, Mich., Agts. lor Southern Mich. 



In one operation 
on your kitchen 
stove, 

It Filters, 
Purifies, 
Sterilizes, 
Destroys 
the Germs 
of Disease 

aiul removes 
them, eliminates 
the poisonous 
sases. and ae¬ 
rates the water 
automatically. 


Hon. W. L. Chambers, ex-Chief Justice 
of Samoa, writes: — 

I have been uelniz one of your Sanitary StIllH in my family 
for some time, aiul beiz to say we are hitrhly pleased with Ir. 
The water obtained from It Is palatable aocl pure, and I take 
pleasure in recommendinfir the Sanitary Still os all you claim 
for it.*' 

The Sanitary Still is used in the White House. 

The Battle Creek Sanitanuin Supply Department recom¬ 
mends and sells the Sanitary Still. 

Highest award at the Paris Kxposition. 

DURABILITY UNK^UALED. AVOID CHEAP AND FLIMSY 
8TILL.S. 

Only Still recofrnlzed by the U. S. Oovemment, Six styles: 
$10.00 up. Send for catalogue and testimonials. 

THE CUPRIQRAPH CO., 

156 N. Green St., Chicago, 111. 



Williams’ Electro 
Medical Batteries 


FOR HOME USE 


Improved Red Cross Battery.$3.50 

Dry Cell 20th Century Battery.. 5.00 

Double Dry Cell Perfection Battery. 8.00 


A sponjje electrode, foot-plate, etc., will be sent with each battery. 
Also a book giving full directions for applying the currents. 


FOR PHYSICIANS and others, who de.sire an extra large and very 
fine battery, we make The Double Dry Cell Dial ^|2 Qj) 


A large, beautiful machine. It has every improvement po.s.sible. A large illuminated dial on the face of it 
shows in degrees the current taken. As good a Medical Battery as can be made for any price. 

We will ship any one of the above batteries C. O. D.. with privilege of examination, to any part of the U. S., 
and pay all express charges. Send for illustrated catalogue *‘G,** which gives a full description of all our 
Electro-Medical Batteries. 


P. Q. WILLIAAIS, Manufacturer, 

YORK. 


6 Barclay St., and 12 Vesey St 
General Office, 12 Vesey St. 


ta replying to advertlsemeats please meatloa GOOD HBALTtt. 
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The 

progress 
of a nation de¬ 
pends upon the 
health of its people. It 
has been demonstrated at the 
leading Sanitariums of both this 
country and the Old World that Sanitas 
Nut Foods are a precious resource to persons 
suffering from simple dyspepsia, hyperpepsia, and 
hypopepsia. They furnish all the blood-, 
brain-, and muscle-forming elements 
in the purest and most assimi¬ 
lable forms. Our experience 
is at your disposal. Sani¬ 
tas Nut Food Co., Ltd., 

Food Chemists, 

Battle Creek 
Mich. 


2tt rtplyiag to adverUsemeats please mentloa OOOD HEALTH. 
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bqrateii 


prepared by -v: 

<i5ANlTARYSUPPU!( 

S^v^tq^SANITARtUM ,vAl 




The Superior Qaal> 
Ity of this Powder 
makes It one of the 
best for the treat¬ 
ment of— 

Prickly Heat, 
Nettle-rash, 
Chafed Skin, 
etc., etc. 


It Is an excellent 
remedy for PEK- 
SPIRINQ FEET 
and Is especially 
adapted— 

For Infants. 


Delightful After 
Shaving. 

Price, post-paid. 25 c 
per box. 


Agents Wanted. 



Simply a little lamp within a large lamp. 
A slight mm of the globe changes the light from 
large to small. In appearance, the regular electric 
lamp—you can use it anywhere. 


Saves five-sixths 


of the current cost when burning low. Test It 
yourself In your own home. Ourfolder **How to 
Read Your Meter” gives plain directions fortest¬ 
ing your lamps. 

Ask your electrician for the HYLO; if he will 
not supplyryou promptly, send us 75 cents for 
sample by mail. Folder on request. Write for It 

The Phelps Company, 

16 Rowland St., k Detroit, Michigio. 


The Dr.Deintel Underwear 

Insures Freedom from Colds, Catarrh, 

La Grippe, and Rheumatism. 

The man who cannot sit in a draft without catch¬ 
ing cold generally wears woolen undergarments. 
They keep the skin damp, and colds are the result. 



This label on the 
genuine. 


FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLES OF THE FABRIC SENT BY 

ADDRESSING 

THE DEIMEL LINEN-MESH SYSTEM CO. 

491 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 

111 Montgomery St. 


VS^ASHINGTON, D. C., 
728 Fifteenth St., N. W. 


MONTREAL, CAN., LONDON, E. C., ENG., 

2202 St. Catherine St. 10-12 Bread St. 


tn reply tag to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH, 
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• • • • THE • • • • 


Ldcdies’ Guide 

In Health and Disease 


BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


?rHi 
♦ 11 


ilS work admirably meets a want that has long been recognized by 
intelligent women in all parts of the land. Having devoted many 
3 ’ears to the study of the diseases to which the sex is peculiarly liable, as 
physician-in*chief of one of the largest health, medical, and surgical in- 
stilulir as in the United States, and in the treatment of thousands of women 
suffering from all forms of local disease, the author has brought to his 
work in the preparation of this volume a thorough education and a rich 
experience, which have enabled him to produce a volume eminently prac¬ 
tical in character^and calculated to fill the place in the practical education 
of women for which it is intended. It tells mothers just -what they ought to 
know^ in language they can not fail to understand; anddaughters who value 
their health, and the happiness which follows health, can not afford not to know what this book teaches them. 

This book is divided into seven parts, or sections. It graphically describes the CTeat mystery of life.— the 
anatomy and uhysiologvof reproductic j Four of the sections bear respectively the following headings: “T'/r^ 
Little Cr/r/," ** The Young Ijidy^' “ The lYife'' and “ The Mother.'' A most 
thoiough discussion is given couceniing the special dangers incident to pu¬ 
berty ill girls, the physical and mental training of youn^ ladies, the evils of 
improper dress and how to dress he,ilthfully, the education of young Indies, 
personal beauty, courtship and marriage; the duties, rights, and privileges 
of the wife, the dangers of health incident to the matrimonial state, the pre¬ 
vention of conception, how to predict and regulate the sex of offspring, 


criminal abortion^ and the shectal means which wives may adopt for the 
preservation of their health. Due consideration is given to the perils of mother¬ 
hood and how they may be avoided, including instructions by following which 
child-bearing may be made painless in most cases, and greatly mitigated in 


Girlhood 

Maidenhood 

Wifehood 

Motherhood 


all. The ma'iagement of pregnancy is also fully treated, and a large 
amount of new and invaluable instruction given on this important .subject, 
which makes the “ Guide ” a very valuable book for midwives, nurses, and 
physicians. One section of the book is devoted to the diseases of 
women, together with their proper treatment, the latter subject being treated dilTerently than in any other 
work extant, and embedying the various methods in use by the author, and by the best specialists in this and 
foreign countries, which bring about such remarkable results when intelligently employed. The directions 
griven are s > simple, and the means to be employed in treatment so readily accessible, that the treatment can be 
carrird on successfully in most cases at the home of the patient without the assistance of a physician, thus sav¬ 
ing many a doctor’s bill. The concluding section of the work is an Appendix, where is found rational home 
treaimeut for diseases of childhood, such as croup, diphtheria, whooping cough, convulsions, meosles, scarlet 
fever, etc . etc.; also full instructions for baths of \'arious kinds. Sweaish movements, postural treatment, elec¬ 
tricity. ma.ssage, diet for invalids, many invaluable recipes, medicinal recipes, and prescriptions for the various 
di.seascs treated in the work. A Glossary and Alphabetical Index fellow the Appendix. 

) The work contains 672 octavo pages, and is Illustrated by means of thlri^'-nve chromo-lithographic plates, 
cuts, and colored plates. For the purpose of removing a possible objection which might be raised, a few of the 
plates are printed on a sheet by themselves, are carefully concealed m a little pocket in the cover of the book, 
and may be removed at pleasure. 


Cloth, embossed la gold and Jit, postpaid. 
Halt Buffing, marbled edges, ** 

Leather {library style), ** 

Half Morocco, gilt edges, ** 

Full Morocco, gilt edges, ** 


$3.00 

3.50 
3.75 
4 25 

5.50 


60,000 

Copies Sold. 



Mao, the Masterpiece; 


By 

J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


Or, Plain Truths plainly told about 
BOYHOOD, YOUTH, and MANHOOD, 




AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 


GOOD HEALTB PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY MAN. 

?niJIS work is to gentlemen what the “Uadies’ Guide” is to ladies, and a 
♦ good idea may be gained of its contents by reading the above descrip¬ 
tion of the “Guide.” it contains aliout the same number of pages, cuts, etc., 
having similar bindings, and selling at the same prices. It should be read 
and studied by every boy and man in the country. 

De.scriptive circulars and testimonials of the above works furnished upon 
request. Address — 
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Hade of Thin, Piare, Fine 
GOODRICH PARA RUBBER, which Does 

^ Not Interfere with the Sense 

SURGEONS' "i™^Vo.ToucH 

RUBBER 
GLOVES 

The surface of the rubber used on these gloves is of a peculiar finish, and allows of a firm hold on 

ligatures and ligaments. 

Made by THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, Akron Rubber Works, Akron, Ohio 


TEN DAYS FREE TRML 

allowed on every bicycle purchased of ua 
*Ve sliip on approval to any one in 
.8. or Oannda, witUuut a rent de/>oNYf. 

1902 Models, $9 to $15 

1900 & '01 Models, best makes. S7 toSII 

BOO SoconO-hand Wheaia 

all makes niul nnulflu, i^nod os new, 
$3 to S8. Cireat Factory Clearing Sale 
at half factory cost. Tlres,eqiilpment, 
A: Bundriea, all kinds, ^ rcfrnlar pricY*. 

RIDER AGENTS WAMTEO 

in every town to rhlo«!texhlbltsamplo 
1902 model. AireulH make money fast, 

A BICYCLE f7?£'£’dlKCributln(( 

cat aluK'ues 1 iiy uur tow n. Write at once 
for apron ts' not prices and our special offer. 

^ pppt. K.. 

cmCAQO. ILL. 



JACKSON 

Treatment Rooms, 

106 FIRST. Jackson, Mich. Telephone. No. 1431. 


Conducted in affiliation with the Daltlo Creek (Mich.^ 
Hanitaiium, havinp^ appliances for givinK Hydrotherapy, 
Electrotherapy, Massatherapy. Chronic disorders treated 
rationally. 

BATHS —Electric, Vapor, Sit*, etc. 

SPRAYS— Scotch, revulsive, needle, and shower. 

Manual Swedish, Massage, and Electricity. 

Prosciibod dietaries. 

Trained nurses and operators from Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

A Battle Creek Sanitarium physiclun makes regular 
calls bi-monthly on Monday, from 2:30 to 7:0J r. u. 


FIRST VEGETARIAN 
RESTAURANT 

170 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN 

REGULAR DINNER, 25 CENTS, Also a 
full line of the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Health Foods for sale. 

CARL RASMUSSEN, Prop. 


BABYS HEALTH 

DEPENDS LARGELY UPON 
ITS FIRST CLOTHING. 


OUR HYGIENIC GARMENTS 

SAVE WORRY AND DOCTOR BILLS. 

Patterns for a twenty-two piece outfit, drawn 
anatomically, .sent lor 50 (ts., stamps or M. O. A 
mother’s booklet for a 2-ccnt stamp. 

Thirty-piece outfit sent anywhere 0 "TP 
on approval. Price if you keep it, ^ I X / ^ 
That’s cheaper than you can make it. 'k ■ ■ w 

LILIPUTIAN SUPPLY CO., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


VEGETARIAN 

CAfa and 
Restaurants 




Eating-houses where food prepared, in 
accordance with the principles of rational 
dietetics and scientific cookery may be ob¬ 
tained, are now open in the following places: 


Vegetarian Dining Rooms, 17 Bromfield St. (Elevator at 
No. 21). second floor, Boston, Mass. 

Cafe The Hygienic, 276 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. Ohio. 

54 Farrar bt., Detroit. Mich. 

765 Market St., San Francisco. Cal. 

317 W. Third St, Los Angeles, Cal. 

607 Locust St., Des Moines. Iowa. 

Hy^eia Dining Rooms, 68ih St. and Drexel Ave., Chicago. 

Hygienic Cafe, 118 Monona Ave., Madison, Wis. 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Portland, Ore. 

Vegetarian Cafe, 1635 Champa SL. Denver. Colo. 

GOOD HEALTH RESTAURANT, 616 Third Ave., ' 




la replying to advertlaeiaeats please meatloa GOOD HEAL TH. 
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SIMPLY DELICIOUS AND DELI¬ 
CIOUSLY SIMPLE TO SERVE. 



m 


EADERS of Good Health know better than 
to serve a sticky, indigestible mass of mush 
— fit only for the paste pot—when their 
breakfast food may just as well be palatable 
and digestible. It certainly will be if you use 


TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES. 

THOROUGHLY COOKED. 

- ■ SERVED HOT OR COLD. = 


Ready for the stomach to assimilate 
without extra effort. The starch of the 
wheat is turned toward high dextrin, saving 
the stomach work which is necessary be¬ 
fore assimilation and nutrition can result. 


THE GENUINE TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES ARE 
SOLD BY GROCERS IN PACKAGES BEARING A 
PICTURE OF THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM. 


BATTLE GREEK SANITARIUM FOOD GO., 


BATTLE CREEK, 


MICHIGAN. 


ta rtplylag to adverUaemeats please meatlon GOOD HEALTH, 
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Printins Presses 

For all Classes of Letterpress Work. 


High-Speed, Pour-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Distribution Book and Job 
Press. Made in eleven sizes, from 26 x 36 to 48 x 65. This press is built 
to do the finest class of printing, and is specially adapted for half-tone 
■work both in black and in colors. It is the standard Flat-Bed Pressof the 
world to-day. as the producer of a greater quantity and finer class of 
work than any other press on the market. 


High-Speed. Two-Rollcr, Front Delivery, Table Distribution Book and Job 
Press. Made in six sizes, from 30 x 42 to 45 x 62. Tills press is designed 
for a little cheaper class of liook and job work than our Four-Roller, 
dilTerlug only In the number of form rollers, having two instead of 
four; otherwise it is similar in all its other features, and is faster. 


High-Speed, Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, ** Rack and Pinion** Distribu¬ 
tion Job and News Press. Made in five sizes, from 30 x 42 to 43 x 56. Its 
method of distribution is “ rack and pinion cylindrical ” instead of “ta¬ 
ble." The class of work to which this press is more specially adapicid 
is newspaper and poster work. Felt packing used. It is very fast. 


High-Speed Pony Press. Two-Rollcr, Rear or Front Delivery, "Rack and 
Pinion’* or "Table** Distribution. Made in two sizes. 25 x 30 and 26 x 
24. This press has a well-earned reputation for remarkable speed and 
the superior quality of work it doe.s. 


Our IHw $lK(t Delivery 

Which delivers the sheet PRINTED SIDE UP OR DOWN, as may 
be desired, we put on all our presses with the exception of the 
“ Job and News’' and the smaller sized “Pony,” This adds but little 
to the cost of the press to the purchaser, and is a great convenience. 


For price.s, t-erms, and other particulars address 

The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg, Co,, 

Main Office and Factory, Cor* Clinton and Fulton Sts., 

South Side Office, 

274 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL*, U* S* A* 
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RUBBER STAMPS 



Are Hard 
to Get- 

GOOD ONES 


WE are coiivniiced of 
the fact, because 
we see so many 
poor ones. We 
know they are 
poor on sight — 
we know rubber 
quality — we 
know stamp perfection. You know they 
are poor on trial — but that's too late. 

Oius are guaranteed for five years — ex¬ 
cepting those used on self-inkers -- they 
won’t last so long. We sell all kinds, all 
styles, all makes, also stencils, numbering 
machines, steel stamps, sign markers, burn¬ 
ing brands, checks, badges, seals — in fact, 
if there is anything you want, and <lon’t 
know where to find it, write to us, 

BUSINESS OFFICE SUPPLY CO., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 

OFFICE FURNITURE. TYPEWRITERS. AND SUPPLIES 


Study! Study! 


What shall I study ? Christian education is the 
power which will regenerate the world, 
therefore study its principles. 


Emmanuel Missionary CollepOt 

Berrien SprirvgSt MicK. 

A training school for Christian workers, prepares 
laborers for all phases of evangelical work. Catalogue 
sent on application. 

Correspondence Study 
Department- 

Emmanuel Missionary College. Berrien Springs/ 
Mich., offers an opportunity to do systematic mental 
work in the home. Course of instruction adapted to 
teachers, parents, ministers, and young people who ore 
unable to become resident students. Handbook sent 
free. 


to P 


Advocate of ChristiaLn 
EducdLtion. 

A journal of Christian education Devoted to the 
interest of the home school, day school, and the Sabbath 
School. Published monthly, 50 cents per year. 

Address, 

THE ADVOCATE, 

Berrien Springs, - - MicK. 


DIRECTORY 

SANITARIUMS 


J* t,5t ^ jfc 


Tbe following institutions ure conducted under the 
same general management as the Sanitarium at Battle 
C^reek, Mich., which has long Ijeen known as the most 
thoroughly equipped sanitary establishment in the 
United States. The same rational and physiological 
principles relative to the treatment of disease are rec¬ 
ognized at these institutions as at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, and they are conducted on the same gen¬ 
eral plan. Both medical and surgical cases are received 
at all of them. Each one possesses special advantages 
due to locality or other characteristic features. 




BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich 

J. 11. KELLOGG, M. D., Superintendent. ' 

COLORADO SANITARIUM, Boulder, Colo. 

W. 11. RILEY, M, D., Superintendent. 

ST. HELENA SANITARIUM, or RURAL HEALTH RETREAT. 

St. Helena, Cal. 

NEBRASKA SANITARIUM. College View (Lincoln), Neb. 

PORTLAND SANITARIUM, Isl and Montgomery Sts., Portland. 
Ore. 

W. R. SIMMONS, M. D., Superintendent. 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM. South Lancaster. Mass. 

0. C. NICOLA, M. D., Superintendent. 

CHICAGO BRANCH SANITARIUM. 28 33d Place. Chicago, ill. 

DAVID PAULSON, M. D., Superintendent. 

IOWA SANITARIUM, 603 E. 12th St, Des Moines. Iowa. 

J. I). SHIVELY, M. D., Superintendent, f 

SANITARIUM TREATMENT ROOMS. 230 Euclid Avenue. Cleve¬ 
land. Ohio. 

A. W. HERR, M. D. Superintendent. 

HY6EIA BATH ROOMS, 810-816 18th SI., Denver. Colo, 
TREATMENT PARLORS, 612 3d Ave., Seattle. Wash. 
TREATMENT PARLORS. 706 C St. Tacoma. Wash. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM, Apartado US. Guada¬ 
lajara. State of Jalisco, Mexico. 

C. P. FARNSWORTH, M. 1)., Superintendent. 

INSTITUT SANITAIRE. Basle. Switzerland. 

p. Deforest, m. d.. superintendent. 

SKOOSBORG SANITARIUM, Skodsborg. Denmark. 

CARL OTTOSEN, M. 1)., Superintendent. 

NEW SOUTH WALES MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM, 
“ Meaford,” Gower St, Summer Hill. N. S. W., Australia. 
EDGAR CARO, M. 1)., Superintendent. 

HONOLULU SANITARIUM, Hawaiian Islands. 

CLAREMONT SANITARIUM. Cape Town, South Africa. 
FREDERIKSHAVN SANITARIUM. Frederikshavn. Denmark. 


fit replyiag to advertisemeais please mention GOOD HEALTH, 
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THE LIFE BOAT. 

A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED 24-PAGE MAGAZINE, DEVOTED 
TO THE INTERESTS OF CITY MISSION WORK. 

EDITORS: W. S. SADLER. DAVID PAULSON. M. D. 

The “ Ivife Boat was established in 1898 with a circulation of 500. It now has a reguto 
circulation of about 10,000. Each number shows scenes with which the mission worker is 
brought face to face in his efforts to help humanity in our large cities. 

It is the earnest endeavor of the editors to make the journal a true reflector of the work 
with which it is so intimately connected. The Life Boat” tells how. by hearing the simple 
story of the gospel, men and women are transformed. It is appreciated by all classes of society. 

Two special prison editions of fifty thousand copies have been issued. If sufficient funds can be secured, 
other numbers will be issued the comine year. Some of the leading articles in the December number are: 
•* A History of the Development of theCmcago Medical Mission Work,” by Dr. Kellogg; “Early Experiences in 
Chicago Medical Mission,” by Dr. Kress, who has charge of the Sanitarium work in Australia; “ Our First Med¬ 
ical Missionary Work in Darkest Chicago,” by Dr. Rand; “An Impressive Anniversa^ Se^ice," a personal 
experience of a young woman who has been marvelously saved and kept, as a result of city missionary work in 
Chicago; “ Two Years anda Half in Connection with the Chicago Medical Missionary Training School,” by Dr. 
Paulson; “ Outcasts and Prisoners/* by Mrs. W. S. Sadler, who has carried on for a number of years an extensive 
correspondence with prisoners aU over this country; “ What Rescue Work Means,” by Fannie Emmel, the matron 


? Humanity?” a most interesting article by Mr. H. E. Henderson, Chaplain of the Indiana SUte prison, which 
* shows what can be done for the prisoner behind the bars. Euther Warren, under the title of Some Experi- 
® ences Not Easily Forgotten,” relates a thrilling incident which occurred while he was connected with the Chicago 
f Medical Mission. “How a Drug Fiend Secured the First Suggestion from a Copy of the Eife Boat,” which 
S eventually resulted in her being delivered from the horrors of drug slavery. 

^ Send 5c for a Sample Copy, or 25c for a Yearly Subscription. 

^ ADDRESS LIFE BOAT, NO. 28 THIRTY THIRD PLACE, CHICAGO. 


The PecLrl of the R^epublic. 

P ICTURESQUE OI.D MEXICO is not only 
one of the most interesting and charm¬ 
ing countries for winter residence and travel 
on account of its magnificent scenery and 
primitive and perennially entertaining cus¬ 
toms of the native people, and the profusion 
of flowers, fruits, and the delightful and con¬ 
tinuous warm, not hot, sunny weather, but 
because of the remarkable salubrity of its cli¬ 
mate. Lying at an altitude of five to seven 
thousand feet above sea level, the great pla¬ 
teau of Mexico, situated within the Tropics, 
presents unique, indeed we may say, unap¬ 
proached climatic conditions for all classes, 
especially for chronic invalids, and even per¬ 
sons calling themselves well who need the 
advantages of rest and change. 

Guadalajara is perhaps on the whole the 
most desirable location in the Republic. The 
attractions of this wonderful old city are 
varied and numerous. One of the chief is the Guadalajara Sanitarium (called by the natives Sanitario Americano). 
This large newly erected structure is located in the midst of the city gardens, surrounded by palms and orange trees, 
and commanding on all sides most delightful and varied scenery. This is the only place in Mexico where travelers 
can receive United States comforts and care. Competent nurses and ph 3 rsiclans who have been trained in the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, with which institution the enterprise is connected, are in attendance, and patients are provided 
with every necessary comfort and advantage. The prices charged are reasonable, somewhat less than similar rates 
in the United States. For circulars containing full information, addiess — 

GUADALAJARA SANITARIUM. 

Or Battle Creek Sanitarium. Battle Creek. Mich. C\l€kdaLlaLjaraL, Mexico. 


in replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTtL 
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The Sim Helena Sanitarium 


9- OPEN ALL THE YEAR -c 




SCENERY. 

Overlooks the beautiful 
Napa Valley In its most 
charming section. Sixty 
acres of well-kept lawns, 
beautiful gardens and ex¬ 
tensive groves of pine, live 
oak, and madrona. 


CHARMING WALKS AND 
DRIVES 


^ ^ ^ 





EQUIPMENT. 

The buildings consist of 
a main five-story struc¬ 
ture, ten cottages, gymna¬ 
sium, chapel, laboratories, 
natatorium, besides thirty 
tents. Well furnished and 
steam heated, complete 
scientific apparatus, elec¬ 
tric calls, elevator. Every 
accompaniment of a well- 
conductrod institution of 
its kind. 


|0 jr -iT 


3- SERViGE - ^ 

For regular physicians, thirty trained nurses, forty assistants; skilled operators for 
application of massage, Swedish movements, and all kinds of electric and water treatment; 
classified dietaries. Infectious and offensive patients not received. 

Address ST, HELENA SANITARIUM, St. Holons, CmI. 



Among the advantages offered to invalids are Dalha of Every Description^ Including the Electric- 
Light Bath, all forms of Mdssaoc and Electricity ; Trained Nurses and Operators from the Battle Creek Sanita* 
num; Prescribed DIetarieSt with Special Facilities for examination and treatment of Stomach Disorders. 
Otrcolars and particulars gladly sent. Address — 

Ge Ge MiGOLA, Me De, Supte 


Mew England Sanitarium 

m SOUTH LANCASTER, MASS. ^ 


A Thoroughly Modern Institution. 


r INDUCTED in affiliation with the Bat¬ 
tle Creek (Mich.) Sanitarium, and, like 
tne latter institution, equipped with the 
apparatus and appliances necessary for 
the snccessful treatment of all chronic 
disorders by modern and rational methods. 

Admirably located, conveniently near 
to Boston, and readily accessible from 
New York and all the principal cities of 
New England. 


An Ideal Place to Spend a 
Vacation. 


i0 replying to Advertisements piease mention GOOD HEALTH, 
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GOOD HEALTH at 

Is published on the twenty-fifth of each month preceding the date of issue by the 

jfcGOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Mich, 

Yearly Subscription, • . • « One Dollar. Single Copy, • • • • Ten Cents. 

Fifty cents extra required for postage on foreign subscriptions. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time, but names are not entered until the amount is received. 

ISIoney may be sent by check, bank draft, postal or express money order, or registered letter. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than one dollar. Money sent in letters is at sender’s risk. 

Change of Address. — Always give both the old and the new address on changing 
residence. 

Sample copies wall be sent to any address on receipt of lo cents. The publishers will be 
pleased to receive from each reader of Good Health a list of names of persons likely to be 
interested in the magazine- 



3# VI V# VI VI VI ^ 



... Cbe... 

MmU Sanitarium 


LOCATED AT 


OOLIiEOE VIEW, NEB., offers the follow¬ 
ing: inducements to the tired and fnifferingr 
public, who are seekings HEALTH, BEST, 
and COMPOHT:- 


*TnE institution Is situated on an elevated 
site, overlooking the city of Lincoln, which 
lies three miles to the northwest, and with 
which It Is connected by an electric street 
railway. 

A well-regulated Institution for the treat¬ 
ment of all chronic diseases. 

Buildings with modern improvements and 

E erfect sewerage, lighted with electricity, 
eated by steam, and well ventilated. 


Baths of every description, Including the 
electric-light bath. 

Electricity In all forms. 

Massage and manual Swedish movements 
by trained manipuialurs. 

Sclentlflcally classified dietary. 

Asepticoperatlng-roomsand surgical wards. 

Laboratory of Hygiene for Imcterlological 
and mlcrosi'opical investigation. 

Well-trained physicians, with large ex¬ 
perience In sanitarium medical work. 

Trained nurses of both sexes. 


Skillful attention given to the treatment of 
DISEASES OF THE STOMACH AND DIGESTIVE SYSTEM, 
DISEASES OF THE EYE, EAB, NOSE, THROAT, AND LUNGS, 
DISEASES PECULIAR TO WOMEN. 


»t)r circulars giving rates and further Information, address A. N. LOPER, M. D., SupL, or 

NEBRASKA SANITARIUM, College View, Neb. 


tn replylax to advertisements please meatioa GOOD HEALTH* 
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Th§ Niagara Falls Route.** 

Corrected Not. 3, I'JOl. 
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• Dally, t Dally except Sonday. 

Trains oo Battle Creek Division depart at 7.45 a. m. and 4U)3 n. m.. and 
arrive at 12.40 p. ra. and 6.10 p. m. Daily except Sunday. 


O. W. Rugqles, 

General Pass. A Ticket Agent, Chicago. 


R. N. R. Wheeler, 

Ticket Agent, Battle Creek. 


The 

Pioneer 

Limited. 

Famous 

Train 

of 

the 

World. 

Chicago—St. Paul—Minneapolis. 

VIA 

The St. Paul Road, 

( Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 

Equipment and Service 
Unequaled. 

Time tables, maps and information 
furnished on application to 

F. A. Miller. General Passenger Agent. 
Chicago, Ill. 


GRAND TRUNK RT SYSTEM. 
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W. C. CUNLIFFE, 

Chicaqo. Agent. Battle Cre*^k. 
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Mexican Central 
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In reading and seeking “Good Health,'* 
do not overlook Mexico and the fact 
that the Mexican Central Ry. is not only 
the best but the most popular route 
through that country. 


Passengers via this line avoid the an¬ 
noyances incidental to transfer at the 
border, secure through Pullman Buffet 
Car Service, and more comfort than could 
possibly be the case otherwise. 

Through car service from both Kansas 
City and St, Louis, without change, direct 
to Mexico City. 


Mexico is one of the very few combi¬ 
nation summer and winter resorts on 
the continent. 

Call on any Mexican Central Agent for 
further particulars, or address — 

T. I?. RYAN, General Agent, 

236 S. Clark St., Chicago. 

W. D. MURDOCK, 

Ass*t Gen*! Pass. Agent, 

Mexico City, Mex. 




Pullman Buffet Car Service. 
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HOLOLOLOLOLOLOLOLOO-O-O-O-O-O-L-O-O-OI 

oYof such a Long Call from the 

Wintry EoLsi to the PerpetuaLl 

Spring of CeLliforniaL. ^ ^ 

Less than three days from Chicago. Hardly four 
days from Neftt> York "hia through fast trains of the 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 

. . . LOW EXCURSION ^ATES . . . 

Ask nearest agent for literature about the greatest resort 
land in the world. 

W. G. NEIMYER., GEN'L AGT., 

195 CLAR.K STR.EET. - - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Illinois Central R. R. 



EFFICIENTLY SERVES 
A VAST TERRITORY 

by through service to and from the 
following cities:— 


OMAHA, NEB. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MEMPHIS, TENN, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA 
HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Weekly through st^rvlce between Chicago 
and between Cincinnati 


AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


OonnectioDS at these terminals for the 

EAST, SOUTH, WEST, NORTH. 


Fast and Handsonvely Equipped Sleam*heated Trains - 
Dining Cars — Buffet-Library Cars — Sleeping Cars—Free 
Reclining Chair Cars. 

Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and con* 
occtlng lines. _ 

A. A. HANSON, Gen’l Pass'r Agent. CHICAGO 


ALWAYS IN 


THE LEAD 


THE UNION PACIFIC 

was the 6ist line to introduce Dining Cars, Vesti- 
buled Cars, Steam Heat, Piutsch Light, Buffet 
Smoking and Library Cars, Tourist Cars, on trans¬ 
continental trains west of the Missouri River, and 
continues to lead. Is first in equipment; first in 
speed; first in important improvements; first in 
stupendous engineering enterorises; first in historic 
interest; first in scenic attractions. 

IT AGAIN LEADS 

in reducing by several hours the time of 

“THE OVERLAND LIMITED'’ 

to the 

Pacific Coast, 

making the run from Omaha to 

Salt Lake City, 11 hrs. I Quicker 

San Francisco, 15 hrs. } THAN ANY OTHER 
Portland, . . 15 hrs. j Train. 

BE SURE YOUR TICKET READS OVER THIS ROUTE. 
In formation cheerfully furnished on application. 


W. G. NEIMYER, G. A. 

193 So. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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VERUNDLIMITEH 


Vi^ 


BESTOFEVERnHIN 


TICKET OFFICES 

CHICAGO, INION PACIFIC and 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE 




436 V\n9 St„ - - Cfftainnatl 
507 Smlthfitld 8t, • Pittiburg 
234 Superior St., - Cloueland 
17 CafftpuO’MartiuB, • Detroit 
2 King St. Enft, Toronto, Ont. 


461 Broadtuay, > New Turk 
601 Chomtnut St., Philadelphia 
386 Waehington St., • Boaton 
301 Main St., • - Buffalo 

213 Clark St., - Chleago 


The Clevelacnd SacniiOLrivim. 




Excellent facilities for giving Electric-Light Baths, Water Treatment of all 
sorte, Massage, Swedish Gymnastics, and other Rational Treatments. The work 
is In charge of skilled physicians and nurses from the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 
Address— 

230 EUCUD AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO* 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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LAS 

VEGAS 

HOT 

SP’GS 

NEW MEXICO, U. S. A. 





Most Perfectly Equipped Health 
Resort in the Southwest 


AS VEGAS HOT SPRINGS, located amon^ the foothills of the 
Jlj Rockies, is surrounded by attractive mountain scenery. Noted for 
its sunshiny days, dryness of air, and freedom from dust storms. 
Favored with mild winters and delightfully cool summers. An 
ideal spot for recreation, rest, and recuperation. 

The Thermal Springs are celebrated for the cure of rheumatism, 
autointoxication, congested glaudular organs, neuralgic affections, stomach 
disorders, and kidney complaints. The Peat-mud Baths are a special 
feature in the cure of these troubles. The climate cures incipieut tubercu¬ 
losis; the altitude is too great for advanced cases. 

A Medical Staff, consisting of physicians and professional attendants, 
equipped with every modern appliance for examinations and treatment, has 
been provided for the supervision of health seekers. 

The Montezuma is a modern hotel, heated by steam, and lighted by 
electricity. It is provided with every modern convenience, including 
electric call bells and elevator service. 

A Casino, Billiard Parlor, Bowling Alley, Recreation Park, and 
Livery Stable, offer various forms of amusement. 


Further Information Gladly Furnished 


DR. NORMAN WATSON JUDD. W. E. TALBOT, 

IVledical Director Manager 

LAS VEGAS HOT SPRINGS, • NEW MEXICO 
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Invest Your Magazine Money Nowi 


Good > 
iHealth 




Nowadays every one who wishes to 
keep abreast of the times must read 
the great magazines, a habit which 
means more or less annual outlay. 

Glance below and you will quickly 
see how to make the most of your 
’* Magazine Money.** Here is an ex¬ 
clusive list presented in combination 
with GOOD HEALTH, and a series of 
money-saving offers unparalleled in 
the history of periodical literature. 

GOOD HEALTH 

IS THE LEADING 
HEALTH PUBLICATION 

in the United States if not In the World. It 
is edited by J. H. KELLOGG, M. D., one of 
THE BEST KNOWN PHYSICIANS IN THIS COUNTRY AND IN EUROPE. 

His articles are strong, sensible, and valuable in the saving of life, trouble, and expense. 
Good Health is a household necessity and saves many doctors* bills. This magazine costs 
.00 a year. Various well-known contributors. Subscribe now. 

SUCCESS has been well called ** The Great Magazine of Inspiration, Progress, and Self- 
Help.” It is bright, cheerful, and optimistic. In thousands of waySj direct and indirect, it 
tells people of all ages, i lasses, and callings, how to achieve success m life. Its contributors 
include the best known names in literature^ also those of business men of the highest standing 
who write for no other periodical. The inspiration of a lifetime has come to thousands of 
Success readers through tlieir investment of one dollar, its yearly subscription price. 

THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS is the “indispensable” magazine. It discus^ and 
clearly explains the political, social, and literary news of the w’orld. Every issue is liberally 
illustiated with portraits, maps, cartoons, and timely pictures of places in the public eye, secured 
many times at great expense. Monthly, $2.50 per annum. 

THE COSMOPOLITAN covers every branch of human interest with timely, suggestive, 
well-written, and finely illustrated articles by the best authors. It has no superior as a maga¬ 
zine of general and varied attractions, and is widely known through its many years of success¬ 
ful life. Monthly, $1.00 per annum. 

LESLIE*S MONTHLYf now in its fifty-second volume, is another of the great modem 
monthlies. Its program for the coming year embraces features second in interest to no other 
periodical, while its illustrations will continue to be the highest expressions of magazine art. 
Monthly, $1.00 per annum. 

ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR ONE YEAR. 

PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED. 

ALL MAGAZINES SENT TO ONE OR DIFFERENT ADDRESSES. 

Success . $/ 00 

Review of Reviews [aew) .. 2 SO 

GOOD HEALTH . i.OO 



$ 4.50 


WORTH FOR 
ONLY 


$ 2.50 


Success . St.OO 

Review of Reviews {aew) . . 2 SO 

Cosmopoiltaa ... / 00 

GOOD HEALTH . i.OO 


$ 5.50 


WORTH FOR 
ONLY 


$ 3.00 


ADD LESLIE*S MONTHLY FOR $3.50 



In replying to adveriisemeats please mention GOOD HEALTHt 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 

is perhaps, the leading literaiy monthly of America, It 
puts its readers in touch with literature and famous authors. 
It gives the cream of the best things published. Its selec¬ 
tions of poetry have made the magazine famous. Its read¬ 
ings from new books keep one posted as to what is newest 
end best. No one can make a mistake in depending upon 
Current Literature for his knowledge of the world’s 
literary achievement. Monthly, I3.00 per annum. 

Success.$1.00 C ^ 

Current Literature (new)... 3.00 worth ^ 

Leslie's Monthly.. 1.00 

GOOD HEALTH. 1.00 V/ Oflly 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


New England Magazine.$3.00 

Success. 1.00 

GOOD HEALTH.1.00 

Leslie's Monthly. 1.00 

worth $ '5 
for only 



m Kino^ un'Am m^kr 

NEW ENGLAND 
^MAGAZINE 




t 


paints with loving touch the 
historic landmarks of New Eng¬ 
land; it recalls the customs and 
traditions of the “old red school- 
house days,** and tells of the 
achievements of New England¬ 
ers in all parts of the world. It 
has distin^ished contributors 
and is artistically printed and 
illustrated. Monthly, $3.00 per 
annum. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


presents the most brilliant galaxy of articles upon world problems 
to be found in any periodical. ]^ch is wTitten by the one man in 
the world most competent to write upon that particular subject. 
For eighty-seven years the ** North American “ has guided public 
opinion in this country, and the present editorial management is 
the most brilliant and successful in the history of this famoi } 
Review, Monthly, $5.00 per annum. 


Success. $1.00 

Review of Reviews (new). 2.50 

North Am. Review (new) . . 5 00 

GOOD HEALTH. I 00 

Cosmnrolltbn. 1.00 


$Io50 




NOTE 


This offer is strongly recommended to ministers, teachers, and other profes¬ 
sional men and women, as in reading these four magazines they will be kept in 
constant touch with the world of thought on all the burning questions of the day. 

MORE EXCELLENT OFFERS ARE: 


Harper's Weekly.,..$4 00 

Literary Digest.3.00 

Harper’s Bazar. LOO 

Everybody's Magazine. LOO 

GOOD HEALTH.1.00 

$10.00 worth for only $5.50 


Everybody's Magazine.. .. . ....$1.00 

Harper’s Bazar ..I.OO 

GOOD HEALTH. 1,00 

$3.00 worth for only $2.00 


GOOD HEALTH PUB. GO., Battle Greek, Mich. 


in replying to advertlMemeats please mention GOOD HEALTH, 














































































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


% 


MAGAZINES •' ABOUT 
HALF ■ PRICES. 

FOR NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ONLY. 

RENEWALS TO GOOD HEALTH ACCEPTED. 

Over 1,000 periodical club combinations can be easily formed b^ consulting the tables 
below. The publishers will accept, within a limited time, only a limited number of new 
subscriptions at these low prices. The offers are restricted to the periodicals named below. 
CHRiSTMAS PRESENTS! Nothing so appropriate as subscriptions to these periodicals. 

TABLES FOR FORMING 1,022 COMBINATIONS. 

By the tables below it will be easy to form any combination wanted. For example, 
the offer which reads “ Everybody’s with one of C, and one of E. . . . $3-00,** means that 
#3.00 pays for a yearly subiription to Everybody’s Magazine, and any one periodical 
named in Class C, ancl any one periodical named in Class E. This combination could be 
Good Health, Everybody’s, World’s Work, and Harper’s Bazar. 

THE PERIODICALS WILL 3E SENT TO ONE OR TO DIFFERENT ADDRESSES. 

Opposite the nsme of each periodical is printed the regular yearly subscription price; also the period 
of is.sue is indicated by “w” for weekly .'ind “m** for monthly. Our club price pays for a full yearly sub¬ 
scription to each periodical. Postage prepaid. 


CLASS A. ^ 

6000 HEALTH, m.$1.00 

Everybody’s Magazine, m 1.00 

Good Health and Everybody's 
_m* A he in every Club. 


CLASS D. 

Public Opinion. w.$3.ob 
Country Life, m ... 3.00 


CLASS B. 

Bsular 

Pries. 

CLASS C. 

iMiilir 

Harper’s Weekly, w. 

....$4.00 

World’s Work, m. 

....$3.00 

The Outlook, w.. 

.... 3.00 

Literary Digest, w. 

Town and C^ountry, w.... 


Art Interchange, m. 

Scientihe American, w.. 

.... 4.00 
.... 3.00 

.... 3.00 


CLASS E. 

Little Folks, m—$1.00 
Harper’s Bazar, m. 1.00 
Recreation, m. 1.00 


CLASS E. 
American Boy, m..S1.o6 
Modern Priscilla, m 1.00 
Ev’ry Month, m... 1.00 


The Sunday School Times, w .. 1.00 


CLASS F. ySS' 

Book News, m.$ .60 

Practical Farmer, w 1.00 
The Camera, m.... 1.00 
Home & Flowera, m 1.00 


no modifications of the 
Our Prieo 

2 of E.f4-75 

I of D. 4.75 

I of F.5.00 

I of D, X of F. 5.00 

I of E.5.25 

2ofD . 5.25 

I of C.5.25 

I of D, 1 of E. 5.25 
I of C, 1 of F. 5.50 

1 of D. 5.75 

2 of D. 5 75 

•• .. 5-75 

I of C, 1 of E. 5-75 

I of F.6.00 

. 6.25 

I of E.6.25 

1 of C, I of D. 6 25 

2 of C.6.75 

I of D.. 6.75 

I of C.7*25 

. 7.75 


followint combinations will be allowed. 

BDOO HEALTH and OurPriN 

EVERtBOOrSwilhiofF.$2.00 

*• ** 2 of F. 2.25 

“ “ lofE . 2.25 

“ “ 3 of F. 2.50 

•* *' I of E, I of F... 2.50 

** “ I of E, 2 of F. 2.75 

“ “ 2 of E. 2.75 

“ 2 of E, I of F.3.00 

“ “ 3ofE . 3.25 

*' “ 2ofD .3.75 

** “ I of D, 2 of E.3 75 

“ “ I of C. I of E. 3.75 

•* '* lofC, 2ofF .3.75 

“ I of C, I of E, I of F. 4.00 

“ “ 2 of D, I of F.4.00 

*• " 2 of D, I of E.4.25 

•* “ I of C, 2 of E.4.25 

“ “ I of C, I of D. 4.25 

” I of C, I of D, I of F. 4.50 

*' “ 2ofC .4.75 

“ “ I of C, 1 of D, I of E. 4.75 


Positively 

BOOD HEtlTH and 
[(EBTBOOfSwith lof B. 

•' •• I of B, 

“ “ 2 0fC, 

" •• 1 of B, 

" •• 2 0 fC, 

•• •• I of C, 

“ " 1 of B. 

“ “ lofB, 

•* " I of B, 

•• " 2 of C, 

“ •• lofB, 

« •• 2 of B 

•• •• lofB, 

“ •• 2 of B. 

“ 3 ofC. 

*• 2 of B, 

" " lofB, 

'• I of B, 

" •• 2ofB, 

•* •< 2 ofB. 

“ “ 3 ofB. 

IMPORTANT NOTE.— Not more than five periodicals can beformea into one combination. *' Good Health ** 
and “ Everybody's Magazine " must be included iu each and every combination. Foreign postage extra. 


GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 


BAT-TL-E: OREll 
fVIIOMIQAIM . 


:k. 


lo replying to mdvertUemeats plemse mention GOOD HEALTH, 
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OUR GREAT COM¬ 
BINATION OFFERS. 


By special arrangements we can furnish the following 
combinations at these low prices; — 


REGULAR 
SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICE 

Good Health, Success, Review of Reviews, and Cosmopolitan. .. f5 50 

** *' *' ** “ ‘* Leslie’s Monthly. 6 50 

•* ’* '* '* *‘ ’* Everybody’s. 5 50 

** '* “ “ “ North American Review. Current Litera¬ 
ture, and Now England Magazine.15 50 

•* •• ** “ ** Current Literature, and North American 

Review. 12 50 

** ** “ *' ** Current Literature, at»d New England 

Magazine. 10 50 

** ** " ** •• and Curn^it Literature. . 7 60 

•• •• *• “ “ *• Leslie’s Weekly.. 8 50 

** *• '* and Review of Reviews. -i 60 

*• ** “ Current Literature, and Leslie’s Monthly. ... 6 (K» 

" *• •• ** “ Cosmopolitan. «00 

“ ” " Current Literature, and Good Housekeeping . 0 00 

" ” “ New England Magazine, and Cosmopolitan. ..... 0 tMi 

•* " ** New England Magazine, and Leslie's Monthly . 0 00 

" •* “ Current Literature, and New England Magazine. 8 (Ml 

*' “ “ Ck>smopolltan, and Leslie’s Monthly.. . . 4 00 

•* “ “ and Cosmopolitan. 3 00 

** ** ** ** Leslie’s Weekly. 6 00 

“ '* and Success . 2 00 

** “ •' Cosmopolitan. .. 2 (Ml 

’* *• “ American Boy . . 2 0(i 

** ** ** Century Magazine .. 5 00 

•* " ** Bookkeeper.. .. . 2 00 

•• “ •* Coukey’s Home Journal..... . 150 

'• “ “ Delineator.. 200 

•' ** ** Harper’s Bazar (or Magazine or Weekly) . . . 5 00 

** '* . ** Independent. 3 00 

'• " •* Journal of Applied Microscopy. 2 00 

“ ** “ Modern Culture. .. . . 2 00 

** “ Munsey’s. . . - . 2 00 

** •* •* Music (Chicago). 4 00 

“ *’ '* New Voice. 2 00 

** ** “ Pearson's... . 2 00 

*' ** '* Scientific American. . . . . *... 4 00 

*♦ " '* Scribner's.. 4 00 

•' *• “ Union Signal. 2 fO 

•' “ ** Woman’s Homo Companion . 2 oO 

•* '• " World’s Work ... 4 00 

•* •* " Youth’s Companion (new),.,... ... .. . 2 75 

“ " Vegetarian Magazine. .... 2 00 


SPECIAL. 

Subscriptions may be cither NEW or RE¬ 
NEWAL. except to the Kerlew of Refiefni, Cur¬ 
rent Literatare, and the North American Reriew, 
which must be new names Present subscribers 
to any of these three manzines may, however, 
renew their subscriptions by adding |i.cx5 for each 
renewal subscription, to the combination prices 
named. 


SUBSTITUTIONS. 


A new subscription to Review of Reviews, a 
new subscription to Current Literature, and a 
new or renew'al subscription to New' England 
Magazine may be substituted each for the other. 

ALL MAGAZINES SENT TO ONE OR DIFFER¬ 
ENT ADDRESSES. Personal Checks Accepted. 


TO OUR READERS: We guarantee our readers tliat these periodicals 
^ ^ ^ * cannot be secured in any other way at so small a 

cost. Subscriptions will begin with issues requested, whenever passible to supply 
copies, otherwise with the issue of the month following that in which the subscriptions 
are received. Send in your orders early, ^vith names of the magazines, the address or 
addresses to which they are to be sent, and the necessary remittance, and satisfactory 
service will be guaranteed. 

Aefeiross all ordora to 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 


ePECIAU 

CLUB 

PRICE 

S3 00 
3 OO 

3 00 

6 50 
5 50 

4 50 
350 
4 25 
2 50 
3 00 
3 00 
300 
3 00 
3 00 
3 50 

2 50 
2 00 

3 25 
1 60 
1 SO 
1 50 

4 35 

1 50 
1 20 
1 .60 
4 20 

2 75 
] 50 
1 50 
1 50 

3 20 
1 OO 
i 50 
3 60 
3 60 
1 60 

1 50 
3 50 

2 15 
1 25 


Id replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 

















































FOR BREAD, ROLLS, PIES££^CAKE 

^4HiOLD MEDAL 
FLOOR 

“ALWAYS GOOD anO GOOD ALL WAYS. 


VAST CYCLOPEDIA 


OF 


Physiology, Hygieno, aod the Treatment 
ot Disease. 

Fortielh Thousand, revised edition, contains 1,742 pages, illustrated with 500 
EugraWngs, including 27 Full-page Colored Plates, 
and a Colored Manikin. 

|)omc l^ and-R ooK 

of Domestic Hygiene and Rational Medicine. 

BY J. H, KELLOGG, M. D. 

lynPY lie CVUPTnilQ n?ferringtoover3,ocx) subjects, furnishes a key to the vast fund of useful knowledge 
IHUlA Ur ulWir luno, which this book contains, by enabling the user to discover at once the nature of his 
malady, a feature which is wholly uaiquCt aad which Is found in ao other work of the kind. 

No Household is Complete without a Copy. 

Send for catalogue and descriptive circulars. 

Good Health Publishing Go.. 


SHYGIENE“-MEDIC1NE1- 


J 


F*PiICES. 

Muslin, Richly Embossed in Jet and Gold, $4.5® 
Half Buffing, Marbled Edges, - - - 5.00 
Library. Marbled Edges, - - - - 5.50 
Fnll Buffing, Royal Edition, - - . . 6.50 
Full Morocco, Roj'al Edition. • - - 9.00 


BATTLE CREEK, NIICH. 






















































the 

Colorado 

Satiitarium 

Twenty-nine miles 
northwest of the city 
of Denver is a well- 


Baths Of ewry DescnptlON. *>■“ 
massage and manual Sioedisb mooenents. 
Glcctricitv in €oery Torn, 
medicated Jllr Roons I.tua^ •<»»o o. thtt 

0assiTied Dietary. 

Cahoratory of Bygiene KopidU^ves^ffatloii. 


THE COLORADO SANITARIUM, - Boalder. Colo. 


equipped and well-regu¬ 
lated institution for the 
treatment of all chronic 
disorders. Buildings 
with all modern conven¬ 
iences, including steam¬ 
heating, electric lights, 
elevators, gymnasium. 


I 


Battle Oreek Sanitarium 


The Oldest and 
Most Completely 
Equipped Estab¬ 
lishment of Its 
Sort in the World* 
Beautifully and 
Healthfully Lo- 
cated**^ ^ 


All the needs of a chronic invalid are anticipated and provided for. A line gymnasium 
and trained iiistructors» swimming bath, batlis and electrical appliances of all useful sorts, 
Swedish movements, ma.ssage, sj>ecial dietaries, bacteriological and chemical laboratories 
for special researches. All conveniences of a first-class hotel. Incurable and offensive pa¬ 
tients not received. For circulars, address— 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM. Battle Creek, Mich. 













































































